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Everybody Can Play the “Autopiano” 


In most families the ability to even ‘“‘ pick a tune” on a piano is 
limited to one or two persons, at best. If it is an “:\utopiano,” every- 
one can play it. The musician can sit down and play according to 
his tastes and training, while the inexpert music lover can rely upon 

the piano-player that is cunningly con- 
» cealed within the case to interpret any 
init} selection he may fancy. 

4 Y The “ Autopiano,” in short, is an ex. 
al cellent pianoand an artistic piano-player | 
in one, with the marked advantage of 
economizing the space otherwise re- | 
quired by the detachable piano-player, | 
and doing away with the labor of push- 
ing the piano-player up to or away from | 
Lo the piano whenever a change from one 

as PLAYED By naNnD & kind of playing to the other is desired. 
With the “Autopiano” the change is 
made instantly—merely pulling out the pedals, which slide into the 
case when not in use, and inserting a 
perforated music-roll into the holder, 
which is disclosed by pushing back a 
panel over the keyboard. 












































The “ Autopiano” is a cabinet grand upright piano, 
full 744 octaves, excellent in tone-quality, and with a re- 
sponsive action that is in no wise interfered with by the 
mechanism. The case, in mahogany, burled walnut, or 
quartered oak, is of handsome design and finish. 

The player is as absolutely satisfactory as the piano. 
Its mechanism, delicate but strong, makes possible a 
thoroughly artistic rendering of any class of music. 

The low cost of the “‘ Autopiano”—$485—constitutes 
another very strong point in its favor, Purchase is 
made very easy by our club system of small monthly payments, on approved credit, and our genet 
ous allowance on your present piano, if offered as part payment, 

Let us write you fuller particulars. 











AS PLAYED WITH MUSIC-ROLL 





JOHN WANAMAKER, NEW YORK 
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Every Teacher Should See that these Important and Timely 
New Books are Promptly Added to the School Library. 


Or THE Hicuest ImporTANce IN Any Stupy or THE Far EASTERN CRrISsIS 
Mr. B. L. PUTNAM WEALE’S interesting account of the 


Manchu and Muscovite 


“‘ Without hesitation, Mr. Weale’s may be pronounced the most complete and illuminating book that has yet 
appeared on the Russian occupation of Manchuria.”—Dai/y News, London. 

“ [nfinitely superior to most of the work on the *‘ Quite fascinating reading. Indeed, it would 
Russians in churia which has been read.” have been difficult to pack into a volume of the 
—A thenenum, London. same size more illuminating material for the 
‘“‘The most interestin, pee for some understanding of the present situation in the 
time in connection with the Far Eastern strug- Far East.” —Sunday Sun. 

gle.” —Morning Post, London. Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net. (Postage 18c.) 


Dr. T. J. LAWRENCE’S exceptionally valuable hand-book 


War and Neutrality in the Far East 


deals with all the disputed questions which have come up in the Japanese war; its causes, the charges of 
treachery in the any of it, coaling in neutral waters, floating mines, the purchase of ships in neutral 
countries, the passage of the Red Sea, International law in Korea and Manchuria, etc., etc. Itis an excep- 
tionally useful book to all who desire to form an intelligent opinion of the conduct of the Eastern war. 


Cloth, r2mo, $1.25 net. (Postage roc.) 





“THe Most NoTaBLE ATTEMPT YET MADE TO TELLIN MopERATE CoMPAssS THE 
Wuote Story or American History.’’—The New York Evening Post. 


ELSON’S History of the United States 


BY HENRY W. ELSON. In one r2mo volume, cloth, $1.75 net. (Postage 24c.) 


‘* We do not hesitate, in a final estimate, to award this book a very high, perhaps the highest, place among 
works of its kind. It deserves and should receive careful attention an neral applause 

Y —The New York Times’ Saturday Review. 
‘“* What is wanted, what has long been wanted, is a writer who will do for American history what Green 
done for English history—give a compact, readable account of the salient phases of the nation’s development. 
take note of the underlying currents of social, political, economic, and intellectual | yee = and, above all 
and most difficult of all in view of the comgesense contemporaneity of most phases of the subject, prove him- 
self entirely free, if not from bias, at least from peeunat>. An exacting demand, necessitating for its ful- 
fillment the possession of the highest judicial qualities. Yet this is the demand that Henry William Elson 
essays to meet, and which impartial consideration of his work must decide he has met to a satisfactory de- 
gree. . . , Perspective and method of presentation are alike admirable . . . this may be considered 
a national history in the best meaning of the term.” — The Outlook, 





FOR THE TEACHERS’ PROFESSIONAL LIBRARY. 
By Professor HERMAN HARRELL HORNE of Dartmouth College. 


The Philosophy of Education 


Beinc Tue FounpaTions oF EDUCATION IN THE RELATED NATURAL 
AND MENTAL SCIENCES. Cloth, r2mo, $1.75 net. 
““A choice book distinguished by both breadth and depth of view.”"— The Outlook. 
“‘An eminently practical insight into things as they are.” — Boston Transcript. 


By Professor PAUL H. HANUS of Harvard University. 
A Modern School Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net. 


Including A Modern School; The Academy and the Public High School; Two Contemporary Problems in 
Education ; a Six-year High School Programme ; The School and the Home; Our Faith in Education ; Ob- 
stacles to Educational Progress; Education as a University Study and the Professional Training of College- 
bred Teachers ; Graduate Testimony on the Elective System. 

Indispensable for reference in special studies.” —/Journal of Education. Boston. 


“y THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, * "+" 
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THE GATEWAY SERIES.or:ENGLISH TEXTS 


General Editor, HENRY VAN DYKE, Princeton University 
13 VOLUMES NOW READY 





Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice. Pro- 
fessor Felix E. Schelling, University of Penn- 
sylvania. $0.35. 

Shakespeare’s Macbeth. Professor T. M. 
Parrott, Princeton University. $0.40. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. Professor Mary A. 
Jordan, Smith College. $0.35. 

Addison’s Sir Roger De Coverley Papers. 
Professor C. T. Winchester, Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. $0.40. 

Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner. Profes 
sor George E. Woodberry, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $0.30. 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake. 
Alden, Leland Stanford, Jr., 
$0.40. 


University. 


When completed this series will present a full set of the English texts required for 
entrance to College in a form which will make them unrivaled in their adaptation to 
Each work will be treated by an acknowledged expert and will be sim- 
ple, direct, sufficient, vitally interesting and unapproachable in every particular. 


BOOK COMPANY 


school uses. 


AMERICAN 


New York Gincinnati Ghicago 


Professor R. M. 





Boston 


Burke’s Speech on Conciliation. Professor 
William MacDonald, Brown University. $0.35. 
Macaulay’s Milton. Rev. E. L. Gulick, Law- 
renceville School. $0.35. 
Macaulay’s Addison. Professor Charles F, 
McClumpha, University of Minnesota. $0.35. 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. Professor Edwin 
Mims, Trinity College, North Carolina. $0.35. 
George Eliot’s Silas Marner. Professor W. 
L. Cross, Yale University. $0.40. 
Tennyson’s Princess. Professor Katharine 
Lee Bates, Wellesley College. $0.40. 
Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot 
and Elaine, The Passing of Arthur. Pro- 
fessor Henry van Dyke, Princeton University, 


$0.35. 


Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 

















In the Saturday editions of August 13, 20, 
27, September 3,10, 17, 24, and October 1, 


Che Evening Post, 


following the custom of several years, will 
publish a series of articles of great interest 
and value to parents considering the educa- 
tional question. The articles are widely read 
by those who are anxious to secure the best 
instruction for their children, and, having the 
means, are able to obtain it. ; 

The general appreciation among educa- 
tors of these facts, and the constantly in- 
creasing value of Tbe Evening Post asa 
medium for school advertising, has given it, 
for several years, an amount of advertising 
under the classification “ Instruction” great- 
er than has appeared in all the other New 
York evening newspapers combined. 

Display advertisements ordered for these 
Saturdays, together with a card on a 26-time 
— secure the minimum rate of 10 cents a 
ine. 


The Evening Post, 


208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 











«This toa remarkably valuable work."—Muuva DWen 
HISTORY FOR ‘ 
READY REFERENCE 


COMPILED BY 
< J. N. LARNED 
is the most comprehensive, most authoritative, and 


most highly indorsed history of the world in the Eng 
lish language, and is still the best. 
“ The best work ever sold by subscription in the United 
States.”—CuARLEs OrR, Librarian. 

The entire history of every country, and of all im 
portant social, political, economic, and reli 
movements, of all ages, in the exact words of tht 
world’s greatest historians and prose writers, 
Thucydides to Green and Fiske. e matter has beet 
judiciously selected from more than 6,000 volumes d 

istory,and more than 7,000 other volumes are referred 
to for further study. 
“ The most scholarly discrimination is shown in the 
i f '—Pres. James B. ANGELL 


ection 0! 
** One of the few books which have fixed upon a ge® 
uine need, and then met it adequately.” 


a Prof, Joun Dewey. 
All the matter is so systematized and arran 
information on any subject, properly historic, can 
turned to at once. « Invaluable for reference,” 4 
helpful, stimulating, and broadening 


reading. 
© one of the most valuable reference books in exist- 


for co 


ust prove an 
school.”—Pres. W. R. HARPER. : 
Sold only by subscription. Sent, carriage prepaih 
on easy payments. Write for pamphlet. 
THE C. A. NICHOLS CO., Publishers. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia 
of English Literature 


[Now Complete] 

treats of 1216 writers not men- 
ww |G] toned in any other work of a 
ai. (#| similar character in the English 
dor lil language. It contains 852 more 


ion to 


“il pages than any work of its Kind. 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


Edited by Davin Patrick, assisted by Mr. Edmund Gosse, Dr. 
Stopford Brooke, Professor Bradley, Professor Hume Brown, Mr. 
A. H. Bullen, Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. Samuel R. Gardiner, Pro- 
fessor W. P. Ker, Mr. Andrew Lang, Mr. Gregory Smith, Dr. T. 
G. Law, Mr. Sidney Lee, Mr. A. W. Pollard, Professor Saintsbury, 
Dr. William Wallace, and others. 

“The young student can now benefit by the critical researches of the 
past hundred years, and thereby attain ‘A GENERAL KNOWLEDGE OF 
ENGLISH LITERATURE’ which formerly was the privilege of the spe- 

cialist.”’ 
THERE IS NO SINGLE WORK OF MORE IMPORTANCE FOR 
LIBRARY, SCHOOL and COLLEGE 


Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. Con- 

P tains over 2,500 pages. A detailed Table of Contents in 
lease send full de- J 

xriptive circular show- each volume. Complete in three imperial octavo vol- 

anole bases of . umes, stoutly bound. Price, cloth, $15, net, per 

"Encuesta set; half morocco, $22.50, net, per set. Car- 


OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
and stating terms for monthly riage extra. 


payment 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers Ne — Philadelphia 


tharine 
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N & COMPANY publish leading text-books on every subject 
taught in elementary schools, higher schools; and colleges. A 
score and more of their publications are more widely used in this country 
than are any other text-books in the same subjects and of the same grade, 


Among those in wide use are the following : 


Frye’s Geographies 
Wentworth’s Mathematics 
Montgomery’s Histories 
The Cyr Readers 


Myers’ Histories 

The Allen & Greenough Latin Series 
Collar & Daniell’s Latin Books 
Blaisdell’s Physiologies 


A Few Recent Publications : 


The Jones Readers 
Smith’s Primary Arithmetic 
66 Grammar School Arithmetic 
“6 Grammar School Algebra 
Montgomery’s Elementary American 
History 
Brigham’s Geographic Influences in 
American History 





Moore & Miner’s Accounting and | 
Business Practice | 


Higgins’ Lessons in Physics 


Myers’ Ancient History Revised Edition 
Allen & Greenough’s New Latin 
Grammar 


Hale & Buck’s Latin Grammar 





At the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, Section 7, Palace of Education, all of Ginn & Com- 
pany’s publications are conveniently displayed for the inspection of teachers. 
be found a quiet and restful place after the fatigue of sight-seeing. 


The exhibit will 





Boston New York Chicago London 


GSINN c& COMPAN Y, 


San Francisco 


Publishers 


Atlanta las Columbus 














TEXT BOOK SUGGESTIONS FOR NEXT YEAR 





HOLBROOK’S HIAWATHA PRIMER 


A first reading book 


40 cents 


HOLBROOK’S BOOK OF NATURE MYTHS 


A second reading book 


TAPPAN’S OUR COUNTRY’S STORY 


An elementary history of the United States 


45 cents 


65 cents 


FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


For Grammar Schools 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


For Secondary Schools, 


Just published 


FISKE’S CIVIL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


New Edition, with additions on Municipal Government, etc., by D. S. Sanford, Principal of 


the Brookline (Mass.) High School 


TAPPAN’S ENGLAND’S STORY 


A History of England for Grammar Schools 


LARNED’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


For High Schools and Academies 


HIGGINSON AND BOYNTON’S READER’S HISTORY OF 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


SIMONDS’ STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
WEBSTER’S ENGLISH: COMPOSITION AND LITERATURE 
PERRY’S STUDY OF PROSE FICTION 





Write for our 1904 Catalogue of Educational Books, just issued 


HOUGHTON, 


BOSTON 


MIFFLIN AND COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 











40 cents 


45 cents 


65 cents 
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lists, catalogues and circulars. 
request, 
and unrivalled choice. 


The Arnold Primer 
The Rational Method in Reading 
Stepping Stones to Literature 


The Morse Readers 

New Century Readers 

First Days in Number 

The Sensenig-Anderson Arithmetics 


The Rational Method in Spelling 
An Elementary Physiology and Hygiene 
How the People Rule 


Government: Its Origin, Growth and 
Form in the United States 


A Text-Book of American History 
American History Series 

First Steps in the History of England 
First Steps in the History of Our Country 
A History of the United States 

The World and Its People 

Around the World 

Sketches of Great Painters 90 cents 


the publications of the House. 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


PUBLISHERS 


_invite the attention of educators to their publications as set forth in their price 
These will gladly be sent to any address on 
From the Kindergarten to the University their books offer a varied . 


THEIR PUBLICATIONS INCLUDE 


Literary Pilgrimages in New 
England - . . 
Historic Pilgrimages in New | 
England . : - 120 
The Story of the Philippines 60 cents 
Porto Rico : : - 50 cents 
Tools and Machines - 60 cents 
Stories from the Hebrew - 42 cents 
Hans the Eskimo : - 42 cents 
The First Year of Latin - $1.00 
A First Book in Algebra - 60 cents 
The Essentials of Algebra - $1.00 
The Song Year Book - 50 cents 
The Modern Music Series 
The Beacon Series of Vocal Selections 
The Silver Series of Classics 


A series of attractive books, admirably 
edited, covering al. requirements for college 
entrance examinations. 


The Silver Series of Modern Language 
Text-Books 


Text-books in French, German, Italian and 
Spanish. Prepared under the supervision 
of ADOLPHE Coun, LL. B., A. M., Pro- 
fessor of the Romance Languages and 
Literatures, Columbia University. 


$1.50 


_ Messrs. Silver, Burdett & Company cordially invite visitors at the St. Louis Exposition to 
inspect their exhibit in the Palace of Education, where they will see a complete collection of 


They are always glad to receive and reply to inquiries regarding their books. 





NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 





eae 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


ATLANTA 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PHILADELPHIA DALLAS 
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LANGUAGE and GRAMMAR 
| A New Series of Grade Text-Books 








By WILBUR F. GORDY, Principal North 
School, Hartford, Conn., and 


WILLIAM E. MEAD, Professor of English 


in Wesleyan University. 


Language Lessons 


| A First Book in English for Grades 3, 4 and 5. 
Price, 40 cents. 


Grammar Lessons 


HA Second Book in English for Grades 6, 7 and 8. 
Price, 65 cents. 


Claims of merit may be substantiated by any 
one seeking the most teachable books 


Kine’s GEOGRAPHIES 





f 








essrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons announce the 
purchase from the Lothrop Publishing 
Company, of Boston, of a new series of 
Text-Books for Schools by Charles 
F. King, Master of the Dearborn 
School, Boston, and Pres- 
ident of the Teachers’ 
Geography Club, 
Boston 
Now Ready 





Elementary Geography 





Cloth, 4to. 65 cents. 
This 
book is for 
the first two years 
of the geography 
course. Its emphasis is 
upon home geography, geography 
through type-forms and geography 
by journeys —jin other words, upon 
the concrete, rather than thé abstract 








ADOPT SCRIBNER BOOKS SUPPLEMENTARY READING 








School Management 


Practical Suggestions Fenecrning fhe Conduct 
and Life of the School 
By Coneen Ly DUTTON, author of Social Phases of Education, 
Professor of School Administration 
in Teachers’ College, New Yor! 
Size 7% x5. Price, $1.00 met. 


Commercial Geography 


A Book fer High Papeste, Commercial Courses 
and Business Colleges, full of the latest 
and freshest material available 
on Commercial Subjects 
By JACQUES W. REDWAY, F.R.G.S., author of Elementary 


Physical Geogra, shy. 
Size 74%x5%. 140 Finest Illustrations. 16 Colored Maps. 


rice, $1.25 met. 


A Sufficient Reason in One Sentence 
James’s Government in State and Nation ., brings 


pupils face to face with government AS IT AL’ 
OPERATES and conditions as they really exist. 

James and Sanford’s Our Government is just as 
good for elementary classes (either first year of High School 
or last year of Grammar School) as the larger book is for 
more advanced students. 

[Wisconsin (Ready) ; Iowa, Illinois, New York, and 
Pennsylvania Supplements are in preparation.] 

Gordy’s American Leaders and Heroes makes 
the personal character of our great men stand,out clear as 
crystal in an epoch or crisis, and the beginning child learns 
that history is the record of human life. 

Gordy’s History of the United States was written 

by a GRAMMAR SCHOOL MASTER, and that is a great 
distinction nowadays. 


Ashton’s Trigonometry moves in a direct line to the 


experiments ARE the bases of the te 


The Roosevelt Book 


Selections from the Writings and Speeches of President 
Roosevelt. Edited for Schools. r2mo. 50 cents net. 


Hero Tales Told in School 


By James BALDWIN. 12mo. 50 cents net. 


A Child’s Garden of Verses 


By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. ‘With an Introduction by 
Lioyp OssourNE. Illustrations by Charles Robinson 
12mo XXIV, 77 pages. 50 cents met. (Second Reader.) 


Fanciful Tales 


By Frank R. Srocxton. Edited by Jutta ExizABeTH 
LaNGworTHY. With an Introduction by Mary E. Burt. 
135 pages, 4 full-page illustrations. Cloth, 12mo. 
(Second Reader.) 


Lobo, Rag and Vixen 


With Pictures. Being the Personal Histories of Four of 
the “‘ Wild Animals I Have Known.”” By Ernest SETON 


so cents met. (Third 


THOMPSON. 1I2mo, 147 pages. 
Reader.) ; 


Some Merry Adventures of Robin Hood 


By Howarp Pyie. With Wlustrations by the Author. 
12mo, 176 pages. socents met. (Third Reader.) 


Around the World in the Sloop Spray 


By Capraty JosHvua Stocum. [Illustrated. r2mo, 200 
pages. 50 cents net. 














solution of triangles. 
Miller’s Elementary Physics is elementary, and the 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York and Chicago 
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WHY “PAGANS "P| | ios alia 


HE term “ pagan” literally —— age, ak ew 

tic or barbarian and as Christians 

means an _ idolatrous or — ess man—a 
heathen: A heathen means a heather-man, bush- 
man or savage! Now consider the absurdity of ap- 
plying this term pagan to the old Greek nape ores 
Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, three of the greatest 
minds in the history of religion ethics and philoso- = 

phy. These men were not yustte rustics or barbarians and Esterb ro ok’s 
ow odless, but eminently ‘ and represen 
the highest urban culture. ag: works will be 
found the most exalted iia of God, the Soul, 
anda ee of —_ = the psy of Socrates, 600 
years ore the New Testament was w n, wil 
found a clearer statement of the doctrine of the im- Steel ad ens 
mortal soul and its future states of probation, re 
ward and punishment than can be found in any part 
of the Bible. And in Plato’s Dialogues will be found 
a perfect statement of the Golden Rute, 400 B.C., 

and also a full statement of the modern utilitarian 
theory of ethics in terms identical with that given by 
our greatest modern cei. S Herbert Spencer. 
To geta truetidea of “ pagan and cor- 
feck poplar minoonoeysone Teed ch val Aoupelation, 
ution 0: ics by the Brooklyn Ethical Association, 
entitled The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, 333 Sold Everywhere 
pages, 21 illustrations, a aa portraits of 
the philosophers and a Life ot rates. The Best Pens Made 


Price, $2.00 at all Booksellers. 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Publishers, 
Main Office: 271 Ninth St., B’klyn, N. Y. The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, N.J. 26 John St., N. Y. 








BRANCHES: - CHICAGO and LONDON. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS ° 


PUBLISHED IN 


THE RELIGION OF SCIENCE LIBRARY. 


DESCARTE’S DISCOURSE ON /IETHOD. Postpaid, 29 cents. 
DESCARTE’S MEDITATIONS AND EXTRACTS FROM THE PRINCIPLES OF 
PHILOSOPHY. Postpaid, 44 cents. 
HUME’S ENQUIRY CONCERNING HUMAN UNDERSTANDING. Postpaid, 31 cents, 
HUME’S ENQUIRY CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF MORALS. Postpaid, 31¢. 
BERKELEY’S TREATISE CONCERNING THE PRINCIPLES OF HUMAN KNOWL¢# 
EDGE. Postpaid, 31 cents. 
BERKELEY’S THREE DIALOGUES BETWEEN HYLAS AND PHILONOUS. 
Postpaid, 31 cents. 
LEIBNIZ’S DISCOURSE ON METAPHYSICS, CORRESPONDENCE WITH AR- 
NAULD, AND MONADOLOGY. Postpaid, 58 cents. 
KANT’S PROLEGOMENA TO ANY FUTURE METAPHYSIC. Postpaid, 59 cents. 
ST. ANSELM: PROSLOGIUM; MONOLOGIUM; ON BEHALF OF THE FOOL BY 
GAUNILON; AND CUR DEUS HOMO. Postpaid, 58 cents, 
IN PREPARATION—HOBBES, LOCKE AND OTHERS. 


Also a valuable Collection of Works of Special Interest to Teachers and those inter- 
ested in Education, in the Departments of Mathematics, Psychology, Language, Philosophy 
and Biology. 

SEND for illustrated catalogue and sample copies of THE OPEN COURT (Monthly, 10 
cents: yearly, $1.00), and THE MONIST (Quarterly, 50 cents; yearly, $2.00), “‘framing” 
portraits of Philosophers, Psychologists and Mathematicians. 


THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 324 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EDUCATION Connecticut, Washington 


ae omer — | GUNNERY SCHOOL for Boys 


Scho ol o f Travel 55th year. Opens Sept. 21. Many improvements in’ main 


building, schoolhouse, and athletic field. New building fer 
For the superior education of young ladies. Nine months abroad “4 . 
visting elt countries under tniveratty gwen at weal school 28 boys. Whole number limited to 65. For circular address 
e8, ect, limited. n sails en tember. Catalogue. 3 
Mrs. HELEN SCOTT, Sec'y, Central Ave., Dover, N It. JOHN 0. BRINSMADE, Principal, 

















Connecticut 





WASHINGTON, Litchfield €o., Conn. 


Next school year opens Se 1904. For full fnformation, ap- tory School for Boys 

ly to MRS. ROBERT E 4 ; : “he = 
ply PORTER KEEP College preparation a specialty. Individual in- 
R, NEWTON B. HOnART, Princ of Greenwich struction. Cottage System. odern 6 a ae 
cad a wic oy TEC three t i i C il- 

his home, care-ully superrising thelr studies ond giving bis per. | Larse grounds. Perfect sanitation. Athletic facil 


sonal attention to their welfare in school and out. Board bnd ities, Base Ball, Foot Ball, Tennis, Golf, etc. Il 
tuition $700. Highest references. lustrated circular. 


| WILLIAM G. BRINSMADE (Harvard Prin) 


li ae 


MRS. MEAD’S 
School for Girls 


““ Hillside,” Norwalk, Gonnecticut 


A College Preparatory and Home School of fine 
Spirit and traditions. Certificate admits to Vassar and 
two other Middle State colleges, and to nearly all col- 
leges for Women in New England. General course of 
ocady for those who do not enter college. Fine musi- 
cal advantages. Excellent Equipment. Large rary. 
Full Faculty of teachers. Advantageous location for 
health and study. Circulars on application. 


MRS. M. E. MEAD, Principal 
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WOODSTOCK, CONN. 
The 
his fam 


term ns Sept 5. a 
E. R. HALL, A. B. (Yale), Principal. 





Illinois 


Todd Seminary for Boys 


An ideal Home School near Chicago. 57th year 
Nosiz HI, Principal. WoopsrTock, ILL. 








District of Columbia 
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The Black Hall School £::. 


OLD LYME, CONN. 

Delightfully situated near the mouth of the Con- 
necticut River. Preparatory to College. Indi- 
vidual attention and family life. Excellent corps 
of teachers and a limited number of boys. 

CHAS. G. BARTLETT, [1.A. P. 0O., Black Hall, Conn. 














Connecticut, Wallingford. Pay = eee — 
A Pre School: for a . ‘ 
The Choate School. he paratory. OAM pL pw fgg A ©. Select Home School for Girls and 


° oung Ladies. and Elective Courses. Music, Art, 
Refers by permission to Hon. William G. Expression, Physical Training. For catalogue B address 
Choate, Rev. Marvin R. Vincent, D.D., New York City; Rev. Arthur T. Ramsay, Principal. Judith L, Steele, Associate Principal, 
Edward Everett Hale, D.D., Boston. 


NATIONAL, PARK SEMINARY "*viestingion 0 


ADVANTAGES—CHARMING LOCATION, ® minutes from Washing- Suburbs 
ton, feet above the city, 2v trains a day, also OTE haw for both on ( ubur +) 

















the _ ; city and country advantages. PROXT) G- 
TON, whose wonderful educational facilities are offered by no other city. Libra- 
ries, Museums, Departments of Government, Congress, Foreign Legations, Official 
and Social Life, studied carefully. ’ n 
EQUABLE CLIMATE, free from the rigors of the Northern winter, in- Fs, oes Fl 
— outdoor life. Tennis, Basket Ball, Bowling, Golf, etc. 4 : H 
OMPLETE E ULPMENT, eleven buildi: gs including five Club Houses . 
and Odeon. toa waboratory, tine Gymnasium, picturesque grounds. 
COURSE OF STUDY, planned to produce womanly women. 
College preparation. Special advantages in Music, Art and Elocution. 
Domestic Science Department. Thirty-three teachers and officers. 
A bright, cheer nacey, artistic and eying HOME. Health A 
MATTER OF FIRS CONSIDERATION. Personal care. 
Trained nurses. Abundant table. Every home comfort. Promotions 
dependent on daily grades, not examinations. ING IN aie - Boe -ok , 
CHARACT BUIL given by a mother who has made it a ale an - 3 
study. PROVISION MADE FOR PLEASURE AND HAPPI.- ; =~ esis ; = 
NESS as well as study. Seeourcalendar of Pleasant Home Happenings. 
Expenses bp to $600. Early application n 
l and opinions of en 


ecessary. 33 States represent ogue containing pictures of the 
Schoo! thusiastic Patrons. Address NATIO Box 143, 


Forest Glen, Md. 
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(ieorge Washington 
University 


Formerly CoLuMBIAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chartered by Congress, 1821 


The Governmental Collections—Libraries, Museums, 
Departments, Patent Office, etc.—offer unrivaled advan- 
tages to the student. 


The Corps of Instructors numbers nearly two hun- 
dred, many of them holding the most important official 
positions within the gift ot the nation. 


In the Arts and or pens the University offers com- 
plete undergraduate and ay peteate oogees leading to > 

rees of A.B., A.M., B E E. 

h.D. Graduates of AE Tigh” Schools whenieeed 
on Certificate. 


The Medical and Dental Schools have new buildings. 
large laboratories, and every way theoretical an 
practical work. The University Hospital is entirely 
controlled by the Medical Faculty. 

The Law School offers special advantages because of 
the eminent jurists and teachers on its faculty, and its 
proximity to the seat of Government. Qualifies for ad- 
mission to the bar of any State. 

The School of Jurisprudence and Diplomacy trains 
lawyers and students of diplomacy for public careers in 
Se Diplomatic and Consular Service of the United 

tates. 


For catalogues and other information address 


Channing Rudd, Registrar, Washington, D. C. 











Hamilton Institute 
Lafayette Square, Washington, D. C. 





RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL 
For Girls and Young Ladies 


OPPOSITE THE WHITE HOUSE 


Write for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MRS. PHOEBE HAMILTON-SEABROOK, 
Principal. 














en, Md. 
a 





Maryland 


—_ 


Woman's Medical College of Baltimore 
rner McCulloh and Hoffman S8ts., Baltimore, Md. 
d to each individual student. Thor 
ell amie os and | a a 


om rates to ladies 
Address, RICH’ HOMAB, Mk 


TheWoman’s College 


Frederic, Md. Many distinct advantages for the higher educa- 
tionof women. A well-balanced course leading to a degree. Strong 
in Music, Art and Elocution, Moderate rates. Healthful location. 
Send ford criptive catalogue. J. H. APPLE, A.M., President. 
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ThE Johns Hopkins University 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


TWENTY-NINTH YEAR 


Beginning October 4, 1904 


Ina Remsen, President. 
EDWARD H. GRIFFIN, . ° Dean of the College Faculty 
WILiiaM H. Howk11, . - Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


Instruction 
For GRaDUATE STUDENTS: 
(a) i» Fuilossshy and the Arts. (Courses for candidates 
he degree of Ph. D.) 
(b) In ‘Medicine (Courses for candidates for the degree 
f M. D.; courses for physicians.) 
For ienaiasaintiaaiaae 
(c) As candidates for the degree of B. A. 
(4d) As special students. 


Libraries 

117,000 volumes. 
150,000 volumes. 
225,000 volumes. 


Directors 
Ira Remsen. 
Joseph S. Ames. 
William B. Clark. 
William K. Brooks. 
Franklin P, Mall. 
William H. Howell 
William H. Welch. 
John J. Abel. 
John J. Abel. 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Laboratories 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Geology and Mineralogy. 
Zodlogy- 
Anatomy. 
Physiology. 
Pathology and Bacteriology. 
Pharmacology. 
Physiological Chemistry. 
Clinical Medicine. 
Experimental Psychology. 


Seminaries 
Greek. 
Latin. 
Sanskrit. 
Semitic. 
German. 
Romance. 
English. 
History. 
Political Economy. 
Political Science. 
Philosophy. 
Mathematics. 
Physics. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups 
. Classical 
(the “old college course’’). 
. Mathematical-Physical 
(leading up to engineering). 
Chemical-Biological 
(leading up to medicine). 
. Geological-Biological. 
. Latin-Mathematical. 
. Historical-Political 
(leading up to law). 
. Modern Languages. 


Serial Publications 
American Journal of Mathematics (vol. X XVI). 
American Chemical Journal (vol, XXXII). 
American Journal of Philology (vol. XXV). 
Studies in Historical and Political Science (vol. XXII). 
Modern Language Notes (vol. XIX). 
Memoirs from the Biological Laboratory (vol. VD. 
Contributions to Assyriology (vol. V). 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. IX). 
possi se-aad (vol. XXIII). 
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| Georgia 








Georgia 
GEORGIA, Decatur. For Young Ladies. Collegiate, College Preparatory, 
and Special Courses. Certification to Eastern Col- 


& 
Institute leges. Modern buildings and equipment. New gymna- 
@ sium. Beautiful grounds, ideal eee near Atlanta 
F. GAINES, D.D., President. 


“Emerson College 
of Oratory 


Wm. J. Rolfe, A.M., Litt.D., Ay ae 
The largest school of Orato 
in America. | 


and P 
REN AU COLLEGE and J Yelopin the eatudent a knowle } 
wers in expression, w 
B Conservatory s Stvtduber oan tetleestan 2 tak 
f ful new building. ummer sessions, 
GAINESVILLE, GA. |: ; Graduates are 80 heto Genet Orasery 
separate institutions under one management. The Col- : Music, P gy. For a and 
nen furnishes high courses in Ia wel eau iterates science and all information apply to: 
kindred subjects; faculty of LD ratories. HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean, 
The Conservatory offers best ad tages x SF, elocution Ohickering Hall, Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
art; special course and training classes for Music Teachers 


——T ape @ n ; most yo concert hall in the South. 
las’ resenting 15 States. HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


boarders 
Beautiful patldines : ideal pF eet sitieode'L feet. For 
wn W. VAN HOSE or M3. HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 
' 


A. W. VAN HOOSE or H. J. PEARCE (Associate President) 

Open only te Bachelors ot Arts, Science, or Philosophy, 
and Persons of Equivalent Standing. 
Massachusetts The course of study required for the goaree of M.D. is of four 


ears’ duration. The next year begins Sept. 29, 1: and ends on 
ine last Wednesday in June, 1908. _ 


COURSES FOR rage ne oe a MEDICINE, 
Comme 8 of instruction are offered fo! juates of recognized 
medical sch oon at and are given in all the Sneun of practical and 


scientific medic! 
Th ~ ge laboratories of the school are inferior to none, and 
the clinical advantages afforded by the hospitals of Boston are 
unequaled in quality and extent. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN SUMMER COURSES. 
ome, mass ocloutife sroticine aneigiven ¢o both peotion] stedensoaed groteaee 
AUBURND 7 Facilities for ats 


work are offered in all of the laboratories 
Supplements the best classical education with a course of stud cS oar 
ana practical application in Domestic Science. Lessons in Cook. For detailed announcements address 
ing, Sewing, Dress Cutting, Home Sanitation, Bookkeeping, Con- DR. WM. L. RICHARDSON, Dean, 

versation and ; emg, all ‘included without extra cost in regular Harvard Medical School, 688 Boylston 8t., Boston, Mass 


00] cui 
The aii im te ‘to Cultivate the intellect, develop a sound body and to 
duties o, of Kye. 

The motber of ‘on uates, wh tron of the 
pmo for =e pass age. said : ah Tha half a dozen 


send to am 80 pn } - 3 
” ti ds, Golf, 3 
radraniaues of near Kowton foowin: Fie gromae. Gort, | | Im] Sat Willi wn oF 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. . ~ 
3 eminary 


Mitchelt’s Military Boys’ School wed academy fo born A he 


BILLERICA, MASS. 

18 miles from Boston. Fits for business, tech- 3 
nical schools and college. Limited to 50 boys. \ of study. School cottage in charge 
$500 per year. Only sequlelte-—seed character. a ~~-pll on 

~ ee — - 7 of na- 

= saa, ; “a m@ Receives sium rty athletic field: aatioeunien 
boy s from 7 ; peed sainenlcs we 3°: 
. es. or 
to 16 inclu- H] logue, address 
sive. New Rev. JOSEPH H. . SAWYER, LH. D., 
mnasium nage. 
anual 
trainin 
Send for il- | Massacuuszrrs, Norton. 


ccm | WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Rev. SAMUEL V. Cots, A.M., D.D. 


pt. 14, 
CONCORD SCHOOL Certiteates to College’ Adve 0k, ee ee 
CONCORD, MASS. ates and others. oat in music. he. tk - 
Prepares boys for College, Technical School or Business.  polt. m and élect city. Location he 
d beautiful, within 
THOMAS H. ECKFELDT, Head Master: | views address wie ae" EMINARY, Norton Mass. 
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Newfngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
vee OF MUSIC === 


Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


There are privileges and advantages connected with the student life at the New England 
Conservatory of Music that give it a marked distinction and prestige. No other school in 
America can contribute as much to a musical education. None in Europe can offer more. 
It is the spirit, the associations, the atmosphere of Music—things intangible but 
inseparable from the Conservatory that give it this special charm and value. 

Every branch of a musical education has a special master. The student’s capacity 
sets the only limitation to his progress. 

Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates 
are eagerly sought as teachers. Practical Pianoforte Tuning Course in’one year. 

The imposing Conservatory building and its splendid equipment, the new Residence 
buildings, the detailed descriptions of Courses are best told about in the year. book 
which will be sent on request. Address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 





outh colony, enjo 
the educational advantages < 





library, Laboratory, 
Art and hiusic beudios, Gym- 
nasium. Large endowments 
admit of low terms. $350 to 
$400. Illustrated catalogue. 
Miss SARAH E. LAUGHTON, 

Principal, 

; , ; West Bridgewater, Mass. 
For Girls and Young Ladies 








‘ a 
edgwick Schoo Mi Th 

< 18S ail $ 

pom + GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 

The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and privi- School 

a s of a well-regulated Christian home, the Ppeey and 

the limited number of pupils being members of one house- ; Sat sd 

hold. The formation of character and the importance of a In the Berkshire Hills 

right start in life constantly receive foremost consideration. 5 

Pupils thoroughly prepared for college or business as 

rapidly as abilities warrant. Physical welfare is safeguarded 

in every possible way. Exceptionally fine opportunities 

for out-door exercise, including boating, fishing, hunting, 

hardy winter sports, and privileges of attractive cottage faculty. A 

recently built at Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to For catalogue address. 

visit the school. For Year-book, address Miss MIRA H, HALL, Principal, 

E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principal Pittsfield, Massachusetts. 
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THE ALLEN SCHOOL, WEE eT 


RECORD counts for something: 50 years between 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY four and five thousand students Bk, been instructed 
here, coming from.every state and territory in the U, 
8. and 40 foreign countries. 

EQUIPMENT counts:. The new school house approaches 
the perfection of opportunity. It contains laboratory 
for sciences, workshop for manual training, library, maps 
and illustrative material, plano and a two manual Pipe 
organ, gymnasium of large area, and a white tile 33 foot 
| A swimming tank, that boys find irresistible. The environ. 

- ment is beautiful. 


Opportunities for all sports are 
abundant. 


TEACHERS count: In the Kg prep. dept. the teach- 
S( IEN I ers are college-trained; —_ dept., normal- 
trained. The ratio of mG, & ers to pupils is one 


to five; besides this there are 5 special teachers. These 


conditions give a tremendous advantage over the average 
_ A ; H O O j — pod private school. Preparation is given for any 
private school. College certificates issued. 


SPI ™ coumess This is a happy school. The atmosphere 
of culture elevates the homes, mutual respect in the 
school room removes friction, kindness that is not weak- 
ness anticipates discipline. 
his School is orth Investigating. 52d year 

as s Sept. 14, 1904. Boys accepted from good families 

ee Programmes of study, lead- only. ent, for illustrated circular to 


: , ARD — s 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Science, ed a beh ——’ 4 B 


Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering, Box P, West Newton, Mass. 


Mechanical Engineering, Mining and Met- WABAN SCHOOL, waa 


allurgy, Architecture, Landscape Architec- A Superior School for Boys. 


ture, Forestry, Chemistry, Geology, Biology, ROCK oan oc E HALL 
Anatomy, and Physiology. For Teachers 
of Science, and General Science. Earnest boys. rous um with swimming pool fd 


Fite for college, Belomtite Se 001 and Business. [llustrated pam- 
phiet sent free. Dr.G. R. WHITE, Prin., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


For Descriptive Pamphlet apply to QUINCY MANSION 


J. L. LOVE, Secretary, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Six miles from Bosten. For illustrated ABD, Be: D, and for 
N.S SHALER, Dean. circular send to ae Wo Pad ny at Cc. 
sone i) mn, M 


New Hampshire 


Holderness School 
FOR BOYS Prepares for Colleges and 


Schools, High 
e order of training in i ro body. Indi- 
uca 10n vidual influences and instruction. Gymna- 
sium. —— ath year Moderate 

t H terms. atalogue. year 

die Fanaa = my depart- Rev. Lorin Webster, M. A. 


pet offers b courses by mail Rector, 
e mt an odern . 
n ture, His Plymouth, 
























































1 
“Full Normal and Commercial 





Text books * oon us students. 
Catalog and ne gia Jret. 
Write to-day. 
CE 








NEW HAMPSHIRE, West Lebanon (on-the-Conn.) 


| every good school there is a wise, patient, refined, noble woman, 

who stands in the place of a mother; and the true success of all 
good schools depends, in no small degree, upon the character and 
personality of this woman. At our schcol 


TRockland Military Academy 


there is just such awoman. Other things that make R. M. A. popular 
are its splendid location on the Connecticut River near Dartmouth Co/- 
lege, ang ees of teachers, pues — of cadets, excellent build- 


ing, etc. For our five free —_ Mee E. FRENCH, A. M., Supt. 
u 
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™s PrHE PHILLIPS EXETER /|K} Essex Fells, 
THE ACADEMY Kingsley School 


ruct New Jersey. 

the r School prepares for college. Lower School trains bo 
wth year opens Sept. 14th, 1904. For catalogue and views, address from nine to thirteen years. Methods in school-home and clase. 

oaches HARLA P. AMEN, Principal, Exeter, New Hampshire. | room based on knowledge of boys and of the individual boy. Two 

ratory — F new buildings ready September. 

_ ma ew jerscy J. R. CAMPBELL, Essex Fells, New Jersey. 

i— =—— Address until Sept. 16, Woodland, Ulster Ue. N. ¥. 


3 foot New Jensey, Blairstown, 
iviron- 


: ohn I. Blair 
Ss are Blair Presbyterial Academy, } eundatios. MO NTC LAIR mea reeny 
wage Plate Ret ema any Ans es | year ante pees agagomes. We tar ome a 


+ Moderate rates. Joun C. SHarps, A D.D., Principal. Ay A A A RS, hal 


These JOHN G. MacVICAR, A.M., 19 Walden Place, Montclair, N. J 
verage R 
r any 


U. 

















‘ THE SEGUIN SCHOOL for training children of 
sphere 


va ARRESTED 
E. 7 etiiaeane MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 


No epileptics, Girls under 20. Boysunderi5. Limited to 23 board- 
ing pupils. 11 teachers. 5 governesses. Fine gymnasium. 
‘ ‘ of school life here is Prospectus. Mrs. E. M. SEGUIN, Oranaz, N. J. 
The First Aim the building of character. : 


Bordentown Military Institute New York 


Endeavors to give are that mental, physical, and 
moral equipment which will fit them for the work of 
the world. Three courses —sScientific, Classical, and 
English. No compromise on liquor, hazing or 


(eisicmee | Principal Somes’s School 











Major T. D. Lanpon, Commandant. ; ‘ * 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. Aurora-on-Uayuga-Lake, New York. 


A Home School for Thirty Boys. Superior 


Glenwood Collegiate Institute preparation for college work. Personal instruc- 


Best advantages for a boy’s intellectual, physical and moral cul- tion. Ideal location for outdoor life. Yearly 
ture. Eight experienced teachers. Primary Department for young charge, $500. 
and backward boys. Special Commercial Course. Healthful loca- 
tion. Gymnasium and outdoor recreation. Address 
Prot. C. G. BROWER, Principal, Matawan, N. J. 























THE DOOLITTLE SCHOOL 


PRINCETON s&s ee 


cai 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL ; 





@, THorovuGH PREPARATION for college 
is the object of this school, and only boys 
over fourteen who expect to take a col- 
lege course are admitted. 


@.NuMBER OF PUPILS restricted to fifty, 2 
thus giving each one benefit of close per- et as 
sonal association with instructors. Res- SEE _—_— - = 
ident pupils have separate rooms. This shows improvement made by most unfortunate boys and 
~~ Gs it also gives an idea of our splendid location overlooking 
@ Pupits may prepare for college as nghamton. Quiet home ; expert teachers ; thorough, scientific 
rapidly as if under a private tutor, since instruction ; no case too hard ; endorsed by eminent physicians. 
they are not organized into rigidly fixed Miss Sophia A. Doolittle, 82 Fairview Ave., Binghamton, : 
classes in all subjects, Nostudies except 
those required for college preparation. 


@ Many ADVANTAGES from proximity 9 

to Princeton University, one mile dis- St. Paul S School, 
tant. School buildings fitted with all Garden City, 

modern improvements. i L, 


@ ATHLETICS strongly endorsed. Out- 
door and gymnasium work supervised 
by competent instructors. Ample grounds 
and gymnasium equipment. Health of 
pupils has always been unusually good. 


@ SvectaL CARE given to moral and re- 
ligious life. Parents earnestly invited 
to make personal inspection of the 
schuol. For year book address ~ 


—— 


.B FINE, HEADMASTER 
PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 
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Ca 


FOR BOYS. Ithaca, N. Y. 
Small classes presided over by specialists are the basis 
of preparatory instruction at this school. A broad 
curriculum and @ faculty chosen from the represen- 
tative colleges and universities of the country, per- 
mit the shaping of a course bestsuited to the institu- 
tion the pupil desires to enter. Gymnasium. 
Speaking froma knowledgeofthe 
school’s ideal equipment andofthe 
records ofover 1000 Cascadilla repre- 
sentatives at Cornell, President 
Schurman says: “I believe the Cascadilla 
School to be one of the best Preparatory 
Recitation Institutionsin the country.” Certificate ac- 
Building and Upper House. cepted at Cornell since incorporation. Fine 
modern buildings with perfect sanitary arrangements. Additional resi- 
dence building 1903. Beautiful and healthful location, Pure water from 
artesian wells. A personal visit is especially desired. Registration 1902-03 
from 80 States. For illustrated catalogue for 28th year, address 


Cc. V. PARSELL, A. M., Principal. 




















Collegiate Institute 


For Young Women and Girls. Fort Edward, N. Y. 


Fiftieth year opens September 27. $350 to $450. Choice of grad- 
uating courses, Special course for High School graduates. Cer- 
tificates admit to Colleges, Music, Art, Elocution, Physical Cul- 
ture, Modern Languages, Intelligent care and culture of mind, 
manners and character. Electric lights, steam heat. 

Address Jos. E. Krxe, D. D., President 











New York, Hartwick Seminary. Caswell Academy. 
® $ One of the oldest and best A Home School with best surroundings. 8th year. $300. College. 
Hartwick Seminary. preparatory schools in New | Preparatory and General courses. Speciai care for young boys. 
York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, steam heat, Fail term begins Sept. 15. Military drill nastum and out-door 
abundant water-supply, and moderate expenses. Send for catalog. sports. Address THE SUPERINTESDENT, Fishkill on-Hudeoa, N.Y, 


J. G. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 








New York, Ossining-on-Hudson, 


DR. HOLBR ; FOR 
‘Stone Upon Stone” 242 ~ ee ne BOYS. 


is not only the translation of its name, 
but describes the thorough, conser- ? = ye 
pe dy oy F ot ceasacias and (a New York, Peekskill-on-Hudson. Estate ehet, ery 
oe WORRALL HALL Aiur 
For general em eee college preparatory or best business courses. 
An a —--\> . ——a nee. Special = for 
8 small boys. Term ns Sept.21. Write now for illustrated cats 
School for Girls [*s>="}=3,° logue. Address, REV. C. E. D. NICHOLS, Headmaster. 
Special attention given to the acquirement 
of grace, dignity and refinement of bearing 5 
and manner. Certificate admits toheiing 
ully 


leges. Advanced courses in Art and Music. 


equipped gymnasium, 37th year. Year book with Boarding and Day’ School for Girls 


views of the school on application. 
Hiss C. C. FULLER, Principal, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. Tarrytown, N. Y. College preparation. Physical Culture, 
Tennis, Basket-ball. Re-opens September 22d. 



































ST. JOHN'S SCHOOL - YERBECK HALL 


Manlius, N. Y. Manlius, N. ¥. A school for young boys undef 
Summer School now in session. Fall term begins Sep- management of St. John’s School. Summer School now 


tember ast, 1904. in session. Fall terms begins September arst, 1904. 
Apply to WM. VERBECK, Head Master. Apply to WM. VERBECK. 


~) 
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** My acquaintance with the prepartory schools of the United States 
leads me to believe that the Ithaca High School stands in the very 
front rank.”"—J. G. SCHURMAN, President, Cornell University. 

Gets students from England, Russia, Italy, Ireland, Brazil, Cuba, 
Canada, Porto Rico, Mexico, 3x States, and from a4 counties in 
New York State. Has won 73 State and 22 university scholarships 
in nine years. In the last 3 years has sent 189 students to various 
colleges. Holds interscholastic championship in Football, 1901, 1902, 
1903, and Baseball, 1900,1901,1902. Gymnasium, Baths; 7-acre Athletic 

Field. Free Text Books. BothSexes. Tuition ss stor 

40-weeks—no extras. Enter any time. For catalog anes, 

 D. YN IN; M.A. Principal, , 
274 N, Cayuga St., ITHACA, N. Y, 





NEW YORK, Lowville 
Lowville Academy feo Se7s) 
location, near the Adirondacks. Certificate accepted 
by leading colleges. Hot-waterheat Electric lights. 
Pure spring water on each floor. Home and tuition 
$156 per year, $41.50 per quarter. Ninety-sixth year 
begins September 13th. Address 
WM. H. PERRY, Ph.D., Prin. 








~ 


va 
New York, Westchester Co., Mohegan. 


MOHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL 
Military 


On the shore of the beautiful Moh Lake—five hundred 
feet above the Hudson River. Climate healthful. Sanitary ar- 
rangements perfect. 


Faculty—chosen for intellectual equipment and persunal 
character. Students carefully selected. 


Athletics under supervision of competent director. Home 
Life—cordial, refined. 


Courses of Study—Classical, Scientific, English. 


References—George F. Kunz, Ph.D., Ti‘fany’s, New York; 
and Admirai C. M. Chester, U 8. N., Sup’t Naval Observatory, 
Washington, D.C. 


litustrated Year Book on request. 


H. Waters, A.M. 
A. E. LINDER, A.M. } Principals. 


= “ 


THE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL 
For Girls. General and Cotes [ea Seats 
Riverside Drive, 85th aud Setk Sts., New York City. 
541 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
TEACHERS’ 
BIBLE inn SCHOOL 
For Circular of General Information address 
Presideut WILBERT W. WHITE. 

















— 


New York, New York City, 549 West End Avenue. 


Miss Gerrish’s Collegiate School 
Fitting for College a specialty. 
Special courses of study. 








Horace Mann Schools 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Three schools for both sexes: Kindergarten, Elementary, 
High, offering unrivaled advantages to residents of Greater 
New York. 75 instructors. 

New buildings splendidly oo ;. physical culture and 
manual training in all grades. Provision for non-residents, 
Special attention to college preparation. 

“ For the first time a child may enter the kindergarten and 
forward, in unbroken course, until he passes out into the world 
with the nignest honors of a modern university.”— t 
Butler of Columbia University. 

Pupils admitted as vacancies occur, For information address 


SAMUEL T. DUTTON, Supt., 
Broadway and 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 





NEW YORK i Day School. { 85 Nassau St., 
LAW. SCHOOL Eveni School. New York City 
* Dwight Method” of instruction. LL.B. in two years, LL.M 
in three years. High standards, Send for catalogue. 

GEORGE CHASE, Dean. 





Seventieth year opens Sept. 29, 1904 
New York par beyinaatiins 


Day Classes with sessions from 5:20 


University ({t¢P.™. Evening Classes, ses- 
sions 8 to 10 P. M. Grants degrees of 


Law School LL.B., LL. M., and J. D. 
Tuition, $100. For circulars address 


L. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, Washington Sq., N. Y. 


Ohio 


Glendale College, 


GLENDALE, O. 
A School for Young Women. 


Suburban to Cincinnati. 51st year opens Sept. 
21, 1904. 

Every opportunity offered to develop the symmet- 
rical woman. The number limited. Address for 
particulars, R. JANE DE VERE, A.M., President. 


THE WESTERN COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO 


Delightful location in the beautiful Miami 
Valley, of south-western Ohio, one hour from 
Cincinnati, on Monon and Vandalia Express 
routes. Full classical courses and many 
electives. Superior advantages in Art, 
Piano, Pipe-Organ, Voice and Violin. Special 
attention to physival cuiture Campus of 
over 200 acres. Fiftieth year begins Sept. 
7, 1904. Number limited to 250. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., =. President. 














Pennsylvania 


> 





PENNSYLVANIA, Bucks County, George School. 


GEORGE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Under management of Society of Friends. 

Attractive country location near Philadelphia. 

Extensive grounds and farm. 227 acres. 

Careful moral training. Preparation for business and 
college. For illustrated catalogue address 


JOS. 8. WALTON, Ph.D., Principal. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Bala, near Philadelphia. 


Miss Roney’s School for Girls. 

85th year. Formerly Mrs. Sutton’s and Miss Roney’s Home School. 
New healthful location. College preparatory. Modern equipment. 
Catalogue on request. 





Pennsylvania 


/ Military College 


Chester, Pa. 
43d year begins September 21, 1904. 


DEGREES IN 


Civii Engineering, Chemistry, Arts, 
, also 
Preparatory Courses of Instruction. 


High-grade scholastic work supplemented by supe- 
rior military training. Results: vigor of body, 
mastery of self, manliness, power and efficiency, 


** A military school of the best type.”"—War Department, 


Catalogues of Colonel C. E. HYATT, President. 


Wyoming Seminary. 
Co-educational. Seven halls. College preparation, ornamental 
branches and business. $500 a year. 


L. L. SPRAGUE, D.D., President. 
KInesToy#, Pa. 


FRANKLIN AND MARSHALL 


ACADEMY 


Lancaster, Pa. 

Located in the “garden spot” of the State. 
Beautiful scenery. Near cheap and abundant 
markets. Prepares for all Colleges in the country. 
Thorough training. Careful supervision. No 
smoking. Furnished rooms with steam heat and 
electric light. Good boarding. Use of library, 
gymnasium, athletic field, etc. Terms, $225 per 


year. 


THADDEUS G. HELM, A.M. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M. } Principals. 














Mercersburg 
Academy 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the 
most picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough 
instruction; college preparatory work being especially 
successful, Personal interest is taken in each boy, the 
aim being to inspire in every pupil the lofty ideals of 
thorough scholarship, broad attainments, sound judge- 
ment and Christian manliness. New dining hall, new 
dormitory, and new athletic field. For catalogue and 
further information address 











William Mann Irvine, Ph.D,, President 
MERGERSBURG, PA. 





PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE for WOMEN 


course 
th certifi- 











“A thorough and_honest school, the 
@& school to which sensible parents f= 


$t. Luke’s School sos 
WAYNE, PA., 14 miles from Philadelpt.ia. 


For forty-one years (20 derp ster) St, 
Luke’s has been eminently successful asa school for boys. 

Its attractive home life and careful twndividual instriic- 
tion oy aye contentment and high scholarship. 

2 dings all new, specially planned to meet every re- 
q 


reme it. 
Locality remarkable for healthfulness, natural beaut 
andf m from undesirable a] and possesses rs 
an unusual degree the advan o d city. 
Gymnasium with swimmi baths, 
Grounds of 30 acres, inclu large athletic field with 
quarter mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games, 
Boys prepared for any college or for business, 
For illustrated catalogue a 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 


























UA: 
PENNSYLVANIA, West Chester. 


The Darlington 
Seminary, 


A high-grade school for 
irls, Convenient to New 
otk, Philadelphia and 

Washington. owurses: 

Collegiate, Conservatory, Coll. Prep. Location 
ideal. Golf, tennis, etc. $225. Catalogue 
Upon request. 

F. P. BYE, President. 

R. DARLINGTON, Vice-President. 
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Washington Seminary 


Washington, Pennsylvania. 


A Boarding and Day School for Girls. Sixty-eigh’ 
Sept. 14, 1904. For cusnlogee address ’ Syn oe 


Miss Mary MacDonald and Miss Ghristiana C. Thompson, Prin’s. 


Wiltlamsport Dickinson seminary 


A MODEL HOME AND CHRISTIAN 
CO-EDUCATIONAL SCHOOL 
Provides the best instruction in all branches taught in 
the best schools. Charges Moderate. Year opens Sept. 5, 
1904. For information and catalogue address 


REV. EDWARD J. GRAY, Williamsport, Pa. 
Rhode Island 


Friends School 


Providence, R. I. 














we eee vi newed 
g ration for college. Special 
~ a oe Separate department for younge 
° Ww ample ground rt 
athletics, Delightful location. Splendid record. for health. 
Liberal endowment. Excellent school at moderate prices. 
Onty destcable candidates admitted. For catalogue address 
SETH K. GIFFORD, Ph.D., Principal, Box 103. 
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Virginia 


Romane Colleas, sum, |-ron Mountain Mouse 


Jackson, White Mountains, N. H. 


Di Catalogue free. Address een Booklet at this offt ai vn 
, ; conv at this office. 
She MORENEAD, President. W. A. MESERVE, Mgr. 


Theological Seminaries BE AC ON VILL A 


Auburn Theological Seminary. A Home for Convalescents and Invalids 


The next term opens September 21, 1904, 10 a. m. 8 p. m. : * 
per. Prof. Arthur 8. Hoyt, D.D., will givean address. The | Beacon Villa affords patients all the comforts of a 
seminary aims at all-around training for the Christian | quiet, suburban residence, amid pleasant surround- 
ny. + to — py 4 ves me ings, with competent nursing and medical supervision. 
courses, inaugura’ ast y 2 edagogy. ; 
formal opening of the new Club House for students eri Those who only require a change from overwork and 
take place in the first week of term. For information and | care will find this home, which has the advantages of 
catalogue apply to the sea air and country combined, an ideal place for 
THEOLOGIGAL SEMINARY, Auburn, N. Y. rest and recuperation. Correspondence solicited. 


Address ALBERT B. DORMAN, M.D., Winthrop- 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY Nox Brunswick,N.): by-the-Sea, Massachusetts. 























Founded 








ships. Special 
yolumes; Gymnasium ; 


; Dormito: 
Catalogue on application. 
ee ee 


wi stnaidreee \|Park Avenue Hotel 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES FARK (vz) Ave; NEW YORK 
EW YORK. 


N Syracuse. An agency is valu- 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS. able in proportion Absolutely Fire=-Proof 
toitsinfluence. If it merely hears of vacancies and tells you, that 
issomething; but if it is asked to recommend a teacher and recom- 100 Rooms at oe per day 
mends you, that is more, Ours Recommends, C. W. BarDEEN F —1100 Rooms at $1.50 per day 
= Rooms = 33:00 per day 
’ Rooms a .00 per day 
The Pratt Teachers Agency Newly Decorated 6 Fone a 4 
FP teachers to colleges, schools, and families. nie . wan hy eg Mectric an 
pecents GUSUTeenee, Wm. 0. Pratt, Mer passing the hotel, transfer to ali cross-town lines. Two 
" 3E.148T minutes from Grand Central Station by Madison Ave- 
Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency, NEw YORK. nue Cars. 


Uldest and best known in U. 8. Est. 1855. REED & BARNETT, Proprietors. 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Mar. 
— 


POST UP ON THE WORLD’S FAIR 


“ 9) (Published b I thorized 
‘Authentic Guide” guna wy on anoret 1H ST DR NTIS 


30 cts. net, pestpaid. photographs, maps; indispensable. 
PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION Hotel 

1516 Locust Street, St. Louis. Broadway and Eleventh Street 
NEW YORK 


Huropean Plan 


LIES ABOUT THE INSIDE INN. "Roome from $1.50 per Day ups 


R ith Ba at re ‘Da 
We don’t believe in knocking, hence we're not going to aempon baths th from $3.50 per Day up. 
say a word about the other fellows; but in simple self de- The Convenient Location, Tasteful Appointment, Rea- 
fense we propose to absolutely refute the malicious state- oonepis Charges, Courteous Attendance and Cuisine of Ex- 
nents circulated by the St. Louis hotel and boarding house nay ty IK of ee hotel. and 
fraternity regarding the ability of the Inside Inn to care order. 7 oo ere ghest 
or the crowds who daily seek its hospitable roof. e, 
therefore, make the following statements in all honesty WILLIAM TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors 
and good faith, and are prepared to ‘“‘ make good’’ on 
ey every one of them: > ie oniens 
- The tnside Inn is able, at all times, to comfortably 
accommodate all who come, at whatever rates they wish ASTON SANITARIUM 
; Select class ee — S| pean | tents georived. a 
normous size and wonderful equipment of the ears’ ex ence ; Assis’ Cian In 
with its 2,257 bedrooms, and its immense din- wn, N. Y.,8tate Hospital ; visit before . 
seating over 2,500 people at a single meal, ab- Cc. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., aston, Pa 
clades overcrowding or discomfort. 
ict that the pene Be is pe seen a pee: TL ne au 
inence and surrounde y a natural forest makes —— ( _-_————= 
st and most delightful spot in all St. Louis. Sw (a) —_S 
ynvenience, comfort and a & seme ZA wwe: 
lie the grounds has been appreciat y all, an 
asement spares no pains to make the sojourn of UNIVERSIT ¥ TOURS IN EUROPE. 
very guest thoroughly enjoyable in every was, | , Unparalleled jeaderahin: Sow "yiedtis'in sanennd fay. Wott 
the pleasant memories of the great World’s or wire for details of an en ‘new kind of travel. ; 
THK BUREAU OF ERSITY TRAVEL, 
Clarendon 8t., Boston. 
































HOTELS, TRAVEL, ETC. 











tes are very reasonable, ranging from $1.50 to 
iy, European, and $3.00 to $7.00 American plan, 
ally admission to the grounds. 


rar on Dr SAACTHoMPSUNS EYE WATER 
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Cool Trip to Cool 


California 


Across the Rockies 


"ALL THE WAY 
$50 round trip from Chicago and $47.50 from St. Louis. 
Aug. 15 to Sept. 10. Equally low rates from East generally. 


The luxurious California Limited --- semi-weekly service. 


Ask for free falder, ‘Summer Outings in California.” 
Address General Passenger Office, A. T. & S. F. Ry., Railway Exchange, Chicago 























By “> 


We 


COMBINING 
RAIL & WATER 


ROUTES \ 


C) 
Aaabare 
ST te a 

wy Wy ° 


an S y 
és" CENTRAL a | 
The ‘GI Falls Route SEASON 1S 104 4 


GOING AWAY THIS SUMMER? 


If so, the above is just what you want to help you decide where 
to go. It will tell you all about the delightful places reached by 
the Michigan Central, the Niagara Falls Route. Send three red 
stamps for a copy of SUMMER Vacation Tours. 


O. W. RUGGLES, G. P.& T.A.,Cuicaco. 
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To NOVA SCOTIA, CAPE 
BRETON, PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND, and NEWFOUNDLAND 


Delightful trips varying from “one night at sea” toa six days’ 
cruise including short deep sea voyage, sail the entire Nova Scotia 
Coast, through the straits of Canso and Northumberland Sound. 


1400 MILES FOR $18.00 


Ships sail every Tuesday and Saturday, noon, from Union Wharf. 
Best salmon and trout fishing. Send stamp for booklet, colored 
maps, etc. 


J. A. FLANDERS, General Agent Plant Line, Union Wharf, Boston, Mass. 




















4 161 BROADWAY. 
1 688 BROADWAY. 


Trunks, Bags, Suit Cases. 
THE BEST GOODS ONLY, 











ST. PAUL 


AND 


MINNEAPOLIS 





co 


AND RETURN 
August 6 to 11, from Chicago 
via the Chicago & North- 
Western Ry. $18 round trip 
daily throughout the Summer. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points. 
Four fast trains daily leave 
Chicago 2.45 am., 9.00 am., 


6.30 pm. and 10.00 pm. The f BRIGHTON 
|) NORTH-WESTERN oe 
LIMITED aasp Garter 


a That confined feeling about the calves 
leaving at 6.30 pm., is one of the of the legs is unknown with the Brighton. 
| most complete and magnificent It never —  - nor Fs a — 
P sae)i . s from one piece of pure s webbing 
i electric-lighted trains in the world. with rust-proof nickel trim mings. 
Tickets, sleeping car reservations and full Price 25c. at all stores or by mail. 

a PIONEER SUSPENDER ©0., 

_ |. oO. NSREEM, 718 Market Street, Philadelphia. 

. ger Traffic a Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


: NW365 CHICACO. 
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_ST. DENIS 


HOTEL 


Broadway and Eleventh St. 
(OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH), 
New York 


CONDUCTED ON EUROPEAN 
PLAN AT MODERATE RATES 


Table d’Hote Breakfast 
50c. 
Table d’Hote Dinner 
$1.25 and $1.50. 


Centrally located and most convenient to amusement and 
business districts. Of easy access from depots and ferries 
by Broadway cars direct, or by transfer. 











WM. TAYLOR @ SON, Proprietors 








cy) EMORIAL and 


——, 


Historical Records. 


We have DESIGNED and EXECUTED more such RECORDS in BRONZE, 
MARBLE, GRANITE and STONE than any other Firm in the UNITED STATES. 


Send for PHOTOGRAPHS and ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 
of Work recently Executed. 


HONOR ROLL RECORDS : 


Special Tablets on which appear from year to year the names of 
the HONOR STUDENTS of the SCHOOL. In this way Such Records 
become an incentive to the Work of the CLASSES as well as the 
Record of those whom the SCHOOL has been glad to HONOR. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED in regard to 
this and other Ideas for the Work of EDUCATION. 


J&R LAMB 


Office, 59 CARMINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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of Dollars 


Worth of 
Time 


is daily measured 


Over eleven million Elgin 
Watches have been made 
for people whose time is 
precious. The aggregate 
value of the time measured 
daily by all these watches 
is many millions of dollars. 
Send for ‘‘ Timemakers and 
Timekeepers,’’ an illustrated 


joint history of the locomo- 
tive and the watch. 


Sent free. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO., Elgin, Ill. 


American Loan 


@ Trust Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Capital, = = §1,000,000 
Surplus Earnings, $1,500,000 


Transacts a General Banking and Trust 
Company Business. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


SUBJECT TO CHECK. f 
Special Rates on Time Deposits. Trustee under Mortgages 
Transfer Agent, and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


C. F. Adams, 2d Elmer P. Howe 
F. Lothrop Ames N. W. Jo 
Hobart Ames David P. Kimball 
Edwin F. Atkins John Lawrence 
Charies 8. Bird 8. EK. Peabody 
George W. Brown 

T. Burr 


Isaac T. 

Samuel Carr 

Gordon Dexter 

Eugene N. Foss P. L. Saltonstall 
Charles W Whittier 


N. W. JORDAN, Pres dent 
E. A, COFFIN, Treasurer 
C. H. BOWEN, Secretary 
G.W. AURVANSEN Asst. Sec. 


What Is Daus’ Tip-Top? 


TO PROVE that Daus’ “Tip-Top” is 
the best and simplest device for mak 





ve will shi mn lete Saphir 
cap size, witheut deposit on ten 
Se a8 ta ad 

discount of 384%, or = Be net 


THK FELIX C. DAUS DUPLICATO 
Daus Building, 111 John St., New Yo + 4 Cc > 








Etter... Schools -=« Churches 


**Andrews’’ 
School Furniture 


and 


School Supplies. 
z Carbo Slate 
BlacKboard best in existence. 


We furnish the Church 
Complete. 


Pews, Pulpits, 
Opera Chairs, 
Reading Desks, 
Altars, @c. 
Che A.H. ANDREWS CO. 


174 Wabash Ave., CHIGAGO. 
Theological Seminaries 
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“Well, how do I look >” 
“As if you used Ivory Soap.” 
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Survey of the World 


Formal notice of 
his nomination 
was given to 
President Roosevelt at his country 
home on the 27th ult. by Speaker Can- 
non, chairman of the Republican con- 
vention, and the committee appointed 
for that purpose. The ceremony on 
the lawn at Sagamore Hill was a sim- 
ple one. In a long address, Mr. Can- 
non pointed with pride to the achieve- 
ments of his party, criticised his polit- 
ical opponents, and commended the 
President : 

“The Republican party under your leader- 
ship keeps its record from the beginning under 
Lincoln of doing things—the right things at 
the right time and in the right way, notwith- 
standing the opposition of those who oppose 
the right policies from the selfish or partisan 
standpoint. They dare not tell the truth about 
your official action or the record of the party 
and then condemn it.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s Speech 
of Acceptance 


At the beginning of his reply Mr. 
Roosevelt gave notice of his purpose 


sé 


to send to Mr. Cannon hereafter “‘a 
formal written acceptance, more at 
length and in detail.” ‘ We who have 
been entrusted with power during the 
past seven years,” said he, “ now come 
before the people content to be judged 

y our record of achievement. If con- 
inued in power we shall unswervingly 

low out the great lines of public pol- 
icy which the Republican party has al-- 
ready laid down: ” 

“We are more fortunate than our opponents, 
wo now appeal for confidence on the ground, 
which some express and some seek to have 
confidentially understood, that if triumphant 
they may be trusted to prove false to every 
pr.nciple which in the last eight years they have 


laid down as vital, and to leave undisturbed 
those very acts of the Administration because 
of which they ask that the Administration it- 
self be driven from power.” 


On the other hand, he continued, the 
Republicans were not constrained to 
keep silent on any vital question, they 
were divided on no vital question, and 
their policy was continuous. Concern- 
ing Trusts, they did not have to ex- 
plain why the laws were not enforced, 
but could point out that they actually 
had been enforced. They had shown a 
determination to turn rascals out. They 
had placed the finances of the nation 
upon a sound gold basis, “ against the 
violent opposition of the mass of our 
present opponents who still refuse to 
recant the unsound opinions which for 
the moment they think it inexpedient 
to assert: ” 

“So long as the Republican party is in power 
the gold standard is settled, not as a matter of 
temporary political expediency, not because of 
shifting conditions in the production of gold 
in certain mining centers, but in accordance 
with what we regard as the fundamental prin- 
ciples of national morality and wsidom.” 


When a readjustment of the tariff was 
needed it should be made, but by the 
friends of protection. Wages were 
“higher than ever before,” and the 
wage workers’ high standard of living 
could not be maintained unless the tar- 
iff, as a minimum, should “ cover the 
difference between the labor cost here 
and abroad.” The Republicans be- 
lieved in “ reciprocity with foreign na- 
tions on the terms outlined in Presi- 
dent McKinley’s last speech.” They 
would do fair and equal justice to all 
men, without regard to race, creed, or 
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birthplace. They would favor both 
the organization of capital and the or- 
ganization of labor, so long as these 
acted in a spirit of justice and of regard 
for the rights of others. Concerning 
the Isthmian Canal, he said: 

“We conducted the negotiations for its con- 
struction with the nicest and most scrupulous 
honor, and in a spirit of the largest generosity 
toward those through whose territory it was 
to run. Every sinister effort which could be 
devised by the spirit of faction or the spirit of 
self-interest was made in order to defeat the 
treaty with Panama and thereby prevent the 
consummation of this work. The construction 
of the canal is now an assured fact; but most 
certainly it is unwise to entrust the carrying 
out of so momentous a policy to. those who 
have endeavored to defeat the whole under- 
taking.” 


Our steady growth in power had gone 
hand in hand with a strengthening dis- 
position to use this power with strict 
regard for the rights of others and for 
the cause of international justice and 
good will. We publish elsewhere a 
part of the President’s remarks about 
the Philippines. After speaking of the 
Administration’s purpose to increase 
the Filipinos’ share in the insular gov- 
ernment, he said: 


“To have gone faster than we have already 
gone in giving the islanders a constantly in- 
creasing measure of self-government would 
have been disastrous. At the present moment 
to give political independence to the islands 
would result in the immediate loss of civil 
rights, personal liberty and public order as re- 
gards the mass of the Filipinos, for the major- 
ity of the islanders have been given these great 
boons by us, and only keep them because we 
vigilantly safeguard and guarantee them. To 
withdraw our Government from the islands at 
this time would mean to the average native the 
loss of his barely won civil freedom.” 


“We are striving,” said Mr. Roosevelt 
in conclusion, “to do our work in the 
spirit with which Lincoln approached 
his: ” 


“During the seven years that have just 
passed there is no duty, domestic or foreign, 
which we have shirked; no necessary task 
which we have feared to undertake. or which 
we have not performed with reasonable effi- 
ciency. We have never pleaded impotence. 
We have never sought refuge in criticism and 
complaint instead of action. We face the fu- 
ture with our past and our present as guaran- 
tors of our promises, and we are content to 


stand or to fall by the record which we have 
made and are making.” 
ed 
By unanimous vote, 
Thomas Taggart, of 
Indiana, has been 
elected chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. Mr. Taggart 
was born in Ireland. Beginning his 
life work in Indianapolis as an em- 
ployee in a restaurant at the railroad 
station, he made his way upward and 
was for three terms Mayor of the city. 
As a political manager he has been very 
successful. For eight years before he 
became Mayor he was auditor of the 
county in which Indianapolis is sit- 
uated, an office which is said to have 
yielded $50,000 a year in fees. At the 
present time he is landlord of a hotel 
at French Lick Springs, and it has 
been charged that he is the responsible 
proprietor of a well-known gambling 
house there. Altho he is president of 
the hotel company, he denies that he 
has any connection with the gambling 
house, asserting that it is leased to 
other persons by the railroad company 
that owns the entire property. His 
election to the chairmanship is not sat- 
isfactory to certain prominent Gold 
Democratic papers in New York, one 
of which regards it as “a matter of 
disappointment and regret that a man 
of greater ability, better training and 
larger experience could not have been 
found,” while another remarks that he 
“is plainly of a much coarser grain 
and poorer quality ” than Mr. Cortel- 
you, and that “his selection will not 
strengthen the party with those men 
of influence who think and vote inde- 
pendently.” Mr. James Creelman pub- 
lishes the following letter received by 
him in June from Judge Parker in re- 
ply to one sent to the latter in behalf 
of the New York World: 
“ALBANY, June 17th, 1904. 

“You may be right in thinking that an ex- 
pression of my views is necessary to secure the 
nomination. If so, let the nomination go. | 
took the position that I have maintained—first, 
because I deemed it my duty to the court; sec- 
ond, because I do not think the nomination 
for such an office should be sought. I still be- 
lieve that I am right, and therefore expect to 
remain stedfast. Very truly yours, 

“ALTON B. PARKER.” 


Other Political 
Events 
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SURVEY OF THE WORLD 


It is announced that Judge Parker will 
remain at Rosemount until the elec- 
tion, and will make no speeches else- 
where. The date of his resignation has 
not been fixed, it is now said, owing 
to his engagements with respect to 
court cases which are not to be decided 
finally until October. The press points 
out that if his resignation should be 
later than August 8th, he could be a 
candidate for the same office at the 
election in 1905, while he could not 
then be a candidate if he should resign 
before that date. Mr. Murphy, the 
Tammany leader, has called upon him, 
and appears now to be perfectly satis- 
fied with his nomination. Large 
photographs have been published, 
showing Judge Parker, Mr. Murphy, 
ex-Senator Hill and Chairman Tag- 
gart standing in a row, their smiling 
faces indicating harmony. Mr. Hill’s 
first visit to the Judge since the con- 
vention was made last week. Mr. 
Bryan says he intends to make no po- 
litical speeches in the campaign, ex- 
cept in support of personal friends 
nominated for Congress in Missouri. 
He has declined to make an address at 
the Democratic picnic in Chicago on 
the 20th inst. Considerable space is 
given in the press to a statement in 
support of Judge Parker from John E. 
Parsons, a prominent lawyer, who be- 
came widely known some years ago as 
the author of the agreement upon 
which the Sugar Trust was founded.— 
The Republicans of Missouri, at their 
convention on the 27th ult., nominated 
for Governor Cyrus P. Walbridge, ex- 
Mayor of St. Louis, on a platform de- 
claring that the eradication of bribery 
in public life was the paramount issue 
before the people of the State. It is 
reported that two candidates for the 
chairmanship of the State Committee 
withdrew because, as they said, they 
had reason to believe that an influen- 


tia! element in the party had entered - 


into an alliance with the Democratic 
machine to defeat Mr. Folk.—Ex-Sen- 
ator George Turner, a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidential nomination at 
St. Louis, will probably be nominated 
for Governor in Washington, upon a 
ple ‘form calling for a railroad commis- 
sioi and a tax commission. On this 
\ssie there is a division in the Repub- 
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lican party of the State—John A. 
Benson, a millionaire indicted at Wash- 
ington, D. C., some months ago, for 
conspiracy and fraud in connection 
with public lands, was discharged in 
New York, last week, by Judge La- 
combe, who said that the indictment 
was obscure and involved and did not 
tend to show a conspiracy to defraud 
the United States. G 


At the beginning of the 
present week there were 
some signs that the strike 
of the beef workers would soon fail, un- 
less supported by sympathetic strikes in 
other industries. The packers in Chi- 
cago asserted that they had nearly 14,000 
men at work, and that 2,580 of them 
were deserters from the unions. They 
appeared to be producing at least half 
of their normal output. On Friday, they 
were approached by mediators represent- 
ing the farmers and cattle growers, who 
reported that President Donnelly would 
no longer demand the restoration of all 
the strikers within ten days. But the 
packers said that they were not inclined 
to concede anything, because they were 
in a position to ignore the unions. They 
were still, however, ready to stand by the 
original agreement. The strikers assert 
that this agreement was violated by the 
companies. -On the 25th ult., those by 
whom the original strike was renewed 
were reinforced by the unions of the al- 
lied trades, about 9,800 men, altho the 
teamsters waited another day. In New 
York, however, the order for a re- 
newal -of the strike was not obeyed, 
because the employers had observed the 
terms of the agreement and the men 
were getting wages higher than those 
paid in any other city. On the 27th an 
order was issued for a strike of the 
freight handlers on the local distributing 
railroad in Chicago, but it was soon with- 
drawn and thereafter was held in abey- 
ance. It was seen that such a strike 
might draw all the railway workmen into 
the controversy. The disobedience of 
the men in New York appears to have 
served the purpose of those who sought 
to cause a break in the packers’ alliance 
and who hoped for the secession of the 
Cudahys and Schwarzchild & Sulzberger. 
After all hope of such a break had been 
given up, a second and peremptory order 
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to the New York men was issued, to take 
effect this week. Much bitterness was 
caused on the 29th by the arrest, in Chi- 
cago, of George F. Golden, leader of the 
Teamsters’ Union, for giving commands 
from the window of his office to a pass- 
ing driver. The police kept him in a cell 
for an hour. Retail butchers who took 
meat from the allied packers were black- 
listed, and the independent packers were 
warned that their men would be called 
out if they should sell meat to these re- 
tailers—Crimes of violence were re- 
ported in nearly all the cities affected. 
In Chicago, during an attack upon the 
negro non-union workmen, a striker 
named Stokes was shot and killed. A 
negro barber, believed to be an employee, 
was beaten and left for dead. Clarence 
Hall, an ice dealer, shot by rioters, died 
two days later. John Mulloy, non-union- 
ist, received dangerous injuries while 
leaving the yards. In St. Joseph a negro 
who had been beaten twice resisted a 
third assault by shooting five strikers, 
one fatally. In Kansas City the cars 
bringing negro strike-breakers were at- 
tacked and the negroes were driven 
away. Two companies of militia were 
called out in Sioux City. In Omaha, 
where Judge Munger had issued a 
sweeping injunction, there was much dis- 
order. The sheriff arrested 32 men, 
whom the packers had brought from 
Colorado to defend their new employees ; 
150 strikers were directed to answer this 
week the charge that they had disobeyed 
the injunction. On Saturday several of 
the unions of the allied trades in Chicago 
sought terms for re-employment. It 
was reported that the unions would ap- 
peal to Mr. Roosevelt, but President 
Donnelly denied that this would be done, 
saying that the strikers needed no help. 
] 


—_— ee At Fall River, 71 cotton 
mills have been silent since 
the beginning of last 
week, owing to the strike of 25,000 em- 
ployees against a wage reduction of 


Questions 


12% per cent. Unless the strikers 
yield, the mills will probably be closed 
until October. There has been no dis- 
order. In several other New England 
cities a similar reduction has been 
made. The Southern cotton spinners 
have voted to reduce their output by 
25 per cent. in August and September. 


—The International Harvester Com- 
pany has closed its works in Illinois, 
depriving 15,000 men of work. At the 
Pullman Car Works, 2,000 men have 
been discharged during the last four 
weeks. A majority of the anthracite 
coal mines are to be closed for a time, 
owing to a dull market—Owing to a 
strike that began some weeks ago on 
the street railways of Houston, several 
cars have recently been wrecked by 
dynamite. On the 25th ult. eight pas- 
sengers were injured, and three may 
not recover. On the following night, 
five passengers were hurt by a similar 
explosion.—The strike of 40,000 gar- 
ment workers in New York, against 
the “ open shop,” appears to be a fail- 
ure. Strikers are applying for their old 
places.—A curious strike is reported in 
the city of Washington, where the 
union firemen employed in one of the 
five breweries quit work to compel the 
company to join the other four in a 
combination designed to raise or main- 
tain the price of beer. These four were 
selling at $6 a barrel; the fifth’s price 
was $4. The strikers’ plea was that 
this low price would close one or two 
of the other breweries and throw men 
out of work. Their places were filled 
and the strike has been declared off.— 
The troops have been withdrawn from 
the Cripple Creek district in Colorado, 
and Governor Peabody has issued a 
long statement in defense of his course. 
—All candidates for the House at the 
coming election will be required by the 
Federation of Labor to say, in answer 
to inquiries prepared by President 
Gompers, whether they will vote 
against “government by injunction,” 
for an eight-hour day, and to give the 

“a direct vote on public ques- 


3s 


At the opening of the 
session of Congress in 
Colombia, last week, the 
House at once passed a resolution annul- 
ling all existing treaties with the United 
States, and canceling all exequaturs held 
by our official agents at Colombian ports. 
The Senate unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion protesting against the separation of 
Panama and declining to recognize in 
any way Panama’s declaration of inde- 
pendence. What was called the interven- 
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tion of the United States in behalf of 
Panama was also denounced by resolu- 
tion. There are rumors of a revolt 
against President Marroquin and Presi- 
dent-elect Reyes.—Comptroller Trace- 
well, of the Treasury Department, in 
answer to questions from the Panama 
Canal Commission, has decided that the 
Commission is not bound by Federal 
statutes relating to the printing of papers 
or the renting of offices at Washington ; 
that it must advertise for bids for sup- 
plies and work only because the law 
creating the Commission so provides, and 
that the money derived from taxation in 
the canal zone is not such “ public money 
of the United States” as must be ac- 
counted for to the Treasury Department. 
The general spirit and purpose of the 
Constitution are applicable to the zone, 
but it is not a part of the United States 
within the full meaning of the Constitu- 
tion and the Federal laws. In preparation 
for sanitary work in the zone the Com- 
mission has decided to purchase 100,000 
yards of wire gauze for the exclusion of 
mosquitoes from the houses and hos- 
pitals, to prevent malaria and yellow 
fever infection—President Castro, of 
Venezuela, has seized, in behalf of the 
Government, the asphalt lake at Guanaco 
and other property of the New York & 
Bermudez Asphalt Company, which is 
one of the constituent corporations of the 
National Asphalt Company, or “ Asphalt 
Trust.” Some weeks ago he demanded 
from the company $9,650,000, alleging 
that by giving aid to revolutionists it had 
increased by that sum the cost of subdu- 
ing the revolt. Bringing suit for this 
amount in the Venezuelan Supreme 
Court, where the defense was not repre- 
sented, he obtained a judgment last week. 
A. H. Carner, formerly managing di- 
rector of the company, was appointed Re- 
ceiver, and on the 29th ult., accompanied 
by the Venezuelan Attorney-General and 
a military force, he took possession of the 
property, against the protests of the 
agent in charge. The same court, some 
time ago, upheld the company’s right to 
the asphalt deposits, in a memorable con- 
troversy with certain claimants. United 
States Minister Bowen has been in- 
structed by our Government to send to 
the State Department a full report of 
what has taken place. Representatives 
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of the company in this country assert that 
Castro has undertaken to deprive the 
corporation of its property in the interest 
of local companies to which concessions 
have been granted.—Secretary Hartzell, 
of Porto Rico, has resigned. He will 
represent the Government next winter at 
the trial of cases involving the title to 
$3,000,000 worth of property, which is 
claimed by the Catholic Church and also 
by the Insular Government and certain 
municipalities—The German Minister 
at Caracas was reported to have de- 
manded immediate payment by Vene-- 
zuela of interest on the amount of the 
award to be paid to Germany as stipu- . 
lated in the protocols signed by Minister 
Bowen (as the representative of Vene- 
zuela) in February, 1903, but as we go 
to press this is denied. 


al 


The Papal Secretary, 
Merry del Val, has ordered 
the recall of the Papal 
Nuncio at Paris, Monsignor Loren- 
zelli, and so broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with France. The Frerich note 
gives the following justification of the 
action : 

“After having on several occasions pointed 
out the serious blows struck at the Govern- 
ment’s rights under the Concordat by the Vati- 
can’s dealing directly with the French bishops 
without consultation with the Power with 
whom the Concordat was signed, and seeing 
that the Pontifical Secretary of State in his re- 
ply of July 25th affirmed those proceedings, the 
Republican Government has decided to conclude 
official relations, which at the Holy See’s de- 
sire had become objectless.” 

Bishop Nordez, of Dijon, has chosen 
to obey the Church rather than the 
state, and has gone to Rome. He was 
accused of being affiliated with Free 
Masonry, and the pupils of the theo- 
logical seminary refused to receive or- 
dination at his hands. Against the 
Bishop of Laval there were several 
charges of misdemeanor. When the 
bishops were summoned to Rome to 
give an account of themselves to their 
ecclesiastical superiors they were for- 
bidden by the Government to leave 
their posts. The Vatican responded by 
a threat of extreme ecclesiastical pen- 
alties in case of continued disobedience 
and a denial of the right of the French 
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Government to interfere with the dis- 
cipline of the —_. 


The conservative 
. church in the land 

of Luther is be- 
ginning to look with something like 
alarm at the systematic efforts made to 
introduce the ideas, not ideals, of mod- 
ern theology in the pulpits and in the 
schools. It is an interesting thing that 
the two devotional books that now enjoy 
the greatest popularity in the German 
Church are both exponents of advanced 
thought—namely, the Dorfpredigter by 
Frenssen, of which about fifty thousand 
copies have been sold, and the An- 
dachten of Fr. Naumann, of which more 
than twenty thousand are in circulation. 
It is also interesting that both of these 
popular writers have left their pulpits 
and are pushing their propaganda as 
laymen. At the recent centennial of the 
Heidelberg University both received that 
distinction so rare in Germany, the title 
of Doctor of Theology. Sermons of this 
character are appearing in considerable 
number now, among the best being those 
of Professor Baumgarten, of the Uni- 
versity of Kiel, whom the almost unani- 
mous protest of the pastors of Schleswig- 
Holstein could not oust from his chair. 
Probably the most successful medium for 
modern theology is the Christliche Welt, 
a weekly edited with marked skill by Dr. 
Rade, of the University of Marburg. 
Around this flock “ Friends of the Christ- 
lich Welt,” in all parts of the Empire, 
who meet and form associations to dis- 
cuss and advance the newer views in the 
pulpit, pew and school. Only recently 
have these societies changed their former 
program, and will be active henceforth 
also in a political way. In many sections 
of Germany practically the whole corps 
of school teachers, who also impart re- 
ligious instructions, is on the side of the 
advanced men. 
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The Russian Minister 
of the Interior, Wyat- 
scheslav Konstatin- 
ovitch Plehve, was assassinated at 
ten o’clock on the morning of July 28th 
while driving to the Baltic station to visit 
the Czar at Peterhof palace. The assas- 
sin, a man about twenty-five years old, 
wearing an official railroad cap, stood 
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on the sidewalk near the canal bridge, 
and as the carriage passed he rushed out 
into the street and threw a bomb loaded 
with nails and some very powerful ex- 
plosive, probably gun-cotton. The bomb 
exploded as it struck the hind wheel 
and completely shattered the vehicle, 
causing frightful injury to persons and 
buildings in the vicinity. The lower part 
of Mr. De Plelive’s face was blown off 
and the whole body mangled. Twenty 
persons were injured by the shock, seven 
of them seriously. The windows of all 
the houses in the neighborhood were 
broken, the pavement torn up and frag- 
ments of the carriage thrown to a great 
distance. The assassin, Pozoroff, was 
severely injured by the flying splinters 
and died without giving any information 
as to his fellow conspirators. He was 
at once arrested by the detectives who 
were riding on bicycles beside the car- 
riage. As in the case of the assassina- 
tion of Alexander II, an accomplice 
was stationed a little further on to repeat 
the attempt in case the first failed. When 
he heard the explosion he embarked on 
the canal in a boat and dropped his bomb 
overboard, but he was detected by the 
boatman and delivered over to the police. 
Mr. De Plehve was buried on Sunday at 
the Novedevichy Monastery in St. 
Petersburg, after a solemn Orthodox 
service, attended by the court and foreign 
representatives. The Emperor walked 
with the mourners from the church, fol- 
lowing the hearse. Coming so soon after 
the assassination of Bobrikoff, the Gov- 
ernor of Finland, the event has confirmed 
the popular belief in a widespread nihil- 
istic conspiracy. The former Minister of 
the Interior, Sipiaguine, was killed on 
April 16th, 1902, by a student named 
Balmaschoff. Mr. De Plehve was born in 
1848, and was of Polish descent, yet it 
was by his success in detecting and his 
severity in punishing the Polish revolu- 
tionists that he acquired the reputation 
as an efficient public prosecutor which 
caused him to be called from Warsaw 
to St. Petersburg. In the prosecution of 
the conspirators after the explosion in 
the Winter Palace and assassination of 
Alexander II he distinguished himself 
by the efficient, but unscrupulous, meas- 
ures he used in the suppression of revo- 
lutionary movements and in checking 
liberat tendencies. As chief of the secret 
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police, the “ Third Section,” so familiar 
to us from novels and melodramas, and 
through his control of the press of the 
Empire, he became the most powerful 
and most dreaded of Russian officials. At 
the accession of Nicholas II he was ap- 
pointed Secretary of State for Finland, 
where he began his policy of Russifica- 
tion, which he so relentlessly carried out 
ever since. As Minister of the Interior 
in 1884 and in 1902 he suppressed stu- 
dent and peasant riots with great energy 
and imposed continuously more oppress- 
ive restrictions on the alien elements in 
the Empire, especially the Jews and Ger- 
mans. In how far he was directly re- 
sponsible for the massacres of Kishenef 
will probably never be known, but it is 
generally supposed that the authorities 
were kept from interference because it 
was thought the mob was working his 
will, even if they were not guided by his 
secret instructions. Recently he has been 
compelled to relax somewhat his reac- 
tionary policy, and had introduced in the 
Imperial Council a bill for the repeal of 
the law forbidding the Jews to reside 
within thirty-two miles of the frontier. 
He also drafted the new Peasant Code, to 
carry out the reforms in the condition of 
the peasants indicated by the Czar in his 
manifesto. 
ed 

The Vladivostok squad- 
ron is still busily en- 
gaged in the seizing of 
trading vessels containing contraband of 
war. The seizure and sinking of the 
British steamer “ Knight Commander ” 
was made the subject of a vigorous pro- 
test by Premier Balfour, in reply to 
which the Russian Ambassador at Lon- 
don informed Lord Lansdowne that his 
Government is ready to make repa- 
ration in case any wrong has been com- 
mitted, but asked that the report of the 
commander of the Vladivostok squadron 
be awaited before action is taken, in or- 
der that an examination of the ship’s 
papers should determine the character of 
its cargo. The Russian Government holds 
that the sinking of the ship was justified 
since she bore contraband of war, and it 
was impossible to convey the ship to a 
home port on account of the distance 
and danger. The steamer “ Arabia,” 
of the Hamburg-American line, char- 
tered by the American Trading Com- 
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pany, was captured near the Japanese 
coast by the squadron and sent to Vladi- 
vostok with a prize crew from the 
“Gromoboi.” The cargo consisted of 
2,706 tons of flour billed to Hong Kong, 
and 466 tons of flour and 542 tons of 
railroad material billed to Japanese ports. 
The vessel will be released after the re- 
moval of that portion of the cargo bound 
for Japan which is held to be contraband. 
The Peninsula and Oriental steamer 
“ Malacca,” seized in the Red Sea, July 
16, has been released, and the “ For- 
mosa,” of the same line, has been seized 
by the “ Smolensk” and sent to Suez 
under a prize crew. The British steamer 
“ Chalchas,” from Puget Sound to Ja- 
pan, loaded with flour, machinery, etc., 
has been captured by the Vladivostek 
squadron. 
& 

As shown on the 
map, the Japa- 
nese have recent- 
ly made important progress. The three 
armies have worked together in their gi- 
gantic maneuvers, and the Russian posi- 
tion all along the line has been threatened 
from the east at the same time it has suf- 
fered from a strong attack on the south. 
General Kuropatkin has been forced to 
withdraw from Tashi-Chiao to Hai- 
Cheng and may have to retire still fur- 
ther north to avoid being cut off from 
Mukden. The heavy lines on the map 
trace the movements of the three Japa- 
nese armies since entering Manchuria, 
and the arrow heads at the ends show 
the present positions of their outposts as 
compared with those occupied a month 
ago, indicated by the other arrow heads. 
The first Japanese army, under General 
Kuroki, has made a demonstration in the 
direction of Mukden, the capital of Man- 
churia; the second army, under General 
Oku, has captured Tashi-Chiao in a 
bloody battle and has occupied Ying-Kau 
(Ying-Kow), the treaty port of Niu- 
chwang. The third army from Takushan, 
under General Nodzu, did not, accord- 
ing to the Japanese accounts, in contra- 
diction to the Russian reports, take part 
in the battle of Tashi-Chiao, but con- 
tinued its march northward, on the road 
to Hai-Cheng, parallel to the railroad, 
and so threatening the Russian left. 
Lieutenant-General Sakharoff states that 
the Russians had no intention of holding 
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Tashi-Chiao, but “ occupied the position 
solely with a view of keeping the enemy 
in check, and with no idea of obstinately 
defending it.” However this may be, it 
is difficult to see how the Russians could 
have defended it any more obstinately if 
they had intended to, for it was only af- 
ter two days’ hard fighting that they gave 
way. The village of Tashi-Chiao is 
situated in a plain on a small stream run- 


posts farthest to the east and west of the 
railroads, and, being thus outflanked on 
both wings and having to sustain a heavy 
attack on the center, the Russians were 
obliged to retreat to Hai-Cheng. The 
estimates of losses are so contradictory 
and untrustworthy, varying from 700 to 
5,000 on each side, that it is useless to 
repeat them. Ying-Kau on the Liao 
River, where are the custom houses and 
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Map of the Seat of War.—The heavy lines show the movements of the three Japanese armies 
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ning into the Liao River, near Ying- 
Kau. A little to the south of it is an 
isolated hill, some 200 feet high, called 
Ta-Ping-Shan (great level mountain). 
The Russians had made this their strong- 
est point, and from’ it proceeded the 
heavy artillery fire which kept off the 
Japanese all day Sunday, the 24th. Re- 
peated attacks on this and other hills 
south of Tashi-Chiao were repulsed by 
the bayonet. Sunday night General Oku 
attacked and carried the Russian out- 


the railroad station of Niuchwang, was 
abandoned without a struggle and was 
occupied by a small detchment of General 
Oku’s army. The possession of Niu- 
chwangis veryimportant since it is one of 
the open ports, and the Chinese have so 
strongly protested against its occupa- 
tion by the Russians. The Japanese 
when they entered the city offered the 
western custom house to the Chinese, but 
the Pekin Government refused to accept 
the responsibility. 





From Lithuania to the Chicago Stock- 
yards—An Autobiography 


BY ANTANAS KAZTAUSKIS 


(Last week we printed an illuminating article by Ernest Poole on the Chicago meat 


strike. 


The following autobiography was dictated to Mr. Poole for THE INDEPENDENT. 


It is a trustworthy narrative, and we believe a typical one. It is of especial timeliness just 
now on account of the side light it throws on the life of a worker in the Stockyards. 


—EDITorR.] 


HIS is not my real name, because if 
this story is printed it may be read 
back in Lithuania, and I do not 

want to get my father and the ugly 
shoemaker into trouble with the Rus- 
sian Government. 

It was the shoemaker who made me 
want to come to America. He was a 
traveling shoemaker, for on our farms 
we tan our own cowhides, and the shoe- 
maker came to make them into boots for 
us. By traveling he learned all the news 
and he smuggled in newspapers across 
We were 


the frontier from Germany. 
always glad to hear him talk. 

I can never forget that evening four 
years ago. It wasacold December. We 
were in a big room in our log house in 


Lithuania. My good, kind, thin old 
mother sat near the wide fireplace, work- 
ing her brown spinning wheel, with which 
she made cloth for our shirts and coats 
and pants. I sat on the floor in front of 
her with my knee-boots off and my feet 
stretched out to the fire. My feet were 
cold, for I had been out with my young 
brother in the freezing sheds milking the 
cows and feeding the sheep and geese. 
| leaned my head on her dress and kept 
yawning and thinking about my big 
goose feather bed. My father sat and 
smoked his pipe across the fireplace. Be- 
tween was a kerosene lamp on a table, 
and under it sat the ugly shoemaker on 
a stool finishing a big yellow boot. His 
sleeves were rolled up; his arms were 
thin and bony, but you could see how 
strong the fingers and wrist were, for 
when he grabbed the needle he jerked it 
through and the whole arm’s length up. 
This arm kept going up and down. 
Every time it went up he jerked back 
iis long mixed-up red hair and grunted. 
And you could just see his face—bony 


and shut together tight, and his narrow 
sharp eyes looking down. Then his head 
would go down again, and his hair would 
get all mixed up. I kept watching him. 
My fat, older brother, who sat behind 
with his fat wife, grinned and said: 
“ Look out or your eyes will make holes 
in the leather.” My brother’s eyes were 
always dull and sleepy. Men like him 
stay in Lithuania. 

At last the boot was finished. The 
little shoemaker held it up and looked 
at it. My father stopped smoking and 
looked at it. “ That’s a good boot,” said 
my father. The shoemaker grunted. 
“ That’s a damn poor boot,” he replied 
(instead of “ damn ” he said “ skatina ”’), 
“a rough boot like all your boots, and 
so when you grow old you are lame. You 
have only poor things, for rich Russians 
get your good things, and yet you will 
not kick up against them. Bah!” 

“TI don’t like your talk,” said my 
father, and he spit into the fire, as he 
always did when he began to think. “I 
am honest. I word hard. We get along. 
That’s all. So what good will such talk 
do me?” 

“You!” cried the shoemaker, and he 
now threw the boot on the floor so that 
our big dog lifted up his head and looked 
around. ‘It’s not you at all. It’s the 
boy—that boy there!” and he pointed 
to me. “ That boy must go to America!” 

Now I quickly stopped yawning and 
I looked at him all the time after this. 
My mother looked frightened and she 
put her hand on my head. “ No, no; he 
is only a boy,” she said. “ Bah!” cried 
the shoemaker, pushing back his hair, 
and then I felt he was looking right 
through me. “He is eighteen and a 
man. You know where he must go in 
three years more.” We all knew he 
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meant my five years in the army. 
“Where is your oldest son? Dead. Oh, 
I know the Russians—the man-wolves! 
I served my term, I know how it is. Your 
son served in Turkey in the mountains. 
Why not here? Because they want for- 
eign soldiers -here to beat us. He had 
four roubles ($2.08) pay for three 
months, and with that he had to pay men 
like me to make his shoes and clothes. 
Oh, the wolves! They let him soak in 
rain, standing guard all night in the snow 
and ice he froze, the food was God’s 
food, the vodka was cheap and rotten! 
Then he died. The wolves—the man 
wolves! Look at this book.” He jerked 
a Roman Catholic prayer book from his 
bag on the floor. “ Where would I go 
if they found this on me? Where is 
Wilhelm Birbell? ” 

At this my father spit hard again into 
the fire and puffed his pipe fast. 

“ Where is Wilhelm Birbell,” cried the 
shoemaker, and we all kept quiet. We all 
knew. Birbell was a rich farmer who 
smuggled in prayer books from Germany 
so that we all could pray as we liked, in- 
stead of the Russian Church way. He 
was caught one night and they kept him 
two years in the St. Petersburg jail, in 
a cell so narrow and short that he could 
not stretch out his legs, for they were 
very long. This made him lame for life. 
Then they sent him to Irkutsk, down in 
Siberia. There he sawed logs to get 
food. He escaped and now he is here in 
Chicago. But at that time he was in 
jail. 

“Where is Wilhelm Birbell?” cried 
the shoemaker. “Oh, the wolves! And 
what is this?” He pulled out an old 
American newspaper, printed in the 
Lithuanian language, and I remember 
he tore it he was so angry. “‘ The world’s 
good news is all kept away. We can 
only read what Russian officials print in 
their papers. Read? No, you can’t read 
or write your own language, because 
there is no Lithuanian school—only the 
Russian school—you can only read and 
write Russian. Can you? No, you 
can’t! Because even those Russian 
schools make you pay to learn, and you 
have no money to pay. Will you never 
be ashamed—all you? Listen to me.” 

Now I looked at my mother and her 
face looked frightened, but the shoe- 
maker cried still louder. “ Why can’t 


you have your own Lithuanian school? 
Because you are like dogs—you have noth- 
ing to say—you have no town meetings 
or province meetings, no elections. You 
are slaves! And why can’t you even 
pay to go to their Russian school? Be- 
cause they get all your money. Only 
twelve acres you own, but you pay eighty 
roubles ($40) taxes. You must work 
twelve days on your Russian roads. Your 
kind old wife must plow behind the oxen, 
for I saw her last summer, and she 
looked tired. You must all slave, but 
still your rye and wheat brings little 
money, because they cheat you bad. Oh, 
the wolves—how fat they are! And so 
your boy must never read or write, or 
think like a.man should think.” 

But now my mother cried out, and her 
voice was shaking. “ Leave us alone— 
you leave us! We need no money—we 
trade our things for the things we need 
at the store—we have all we need— 
leave us alone!” 

Then my fat brother grinned and said 
to the shoemaker, “ You always stir up 
young men to go to America. Why 
don’t you go yourself?” 

I remeber that the little shoemaker 
had pulled a big crooked pipe out of his 
bag. Now he took a splinter from the 
basket of splinters which hung on the 
wall and he lit his pipe and puffed it. 
His face showed me that he felt bad. 
“T am too old,” he said, “ to learn a new 
trade. These boots are no good in 
America. America is no place for us 
old rascals. My son is in Chicago in 
the stockyards, and he writes to me. 
They have hard knocks. If you are sick 
or old there and have no money you must 
die. That Chicago place has trouble, too. 
Do you see that light? That is kerosene. 
Do you remember the price went up last 
year? That is Rockefeller. My son 
writes me about him. He is another man 
wolf. A few men like him are grabbing 
all the good things,—the oil and coal and 
meat and everything. But against these 
men you can strike if you are young. 
You can read free papers and prayer 
books. In Chicago there are prayer 
books for every man and woman. You 
can have free meetings and talk out what 
you think. And so if you are young 
you can change all these troubles. But 
Iam old. I can feel it now, this winter. 
So I only tell young men to go.” He 
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looked hard at me and I looked at him. 
He kept talking. “ I tell them to go where 
they can choose they own kind of God— 
where they can learn to read and write, 
and talk, and think like men—and have 
good things!” 

He kept looking at me, but he opened 
the newspaper and held it up. “Some 
day,” he said, “I will be caught and 
sent to jail, but I don’t care. I got this 
from my son, who reads all he can find 
at night. It had to be smuggled in. I 
lend it many times to many young men. 
My son got it from the night school and 
he put it in Lithuanian for me to see.” 
Then he bent over the paper a long 
time and his lips moved. At last he 
looked into the fire and fixed his hair, 
and then his voice was shaking and very 
low : 


“*We know these are true things—that all 
men are born free and equal—that God gives 
them rights which no man can take away— 
that among these rights are life, liberty and 
the getting of happiness.’ ” 


He stopped, I remember, and looked 
at me, and I was not breathing. He 
said it — “* Life, liberty and the 
getting of happiness.’ Oh, that is what 
you want.” 

My mother began to cry. “ He cannot 
go if his father commands him to stay,” 
she kept saying. I knew this was true, 
for in Lithuania a father can command 
his son till he dies. 

“No, he must not go,” said the shoe- 
maker, “if his father commands him to 
stay. He turned and looked hard at my 
father. My father was looking into the 
fire. “If he goes,” said my father, 
“those Russians will never let him come 
back.” My mother cried harder. We all 
waited for him to say something else. In 
about five minutes the shoemaker got up 
and asked, “ Well, what do you say,— 
the army or America?” But my father 
shook his head and would not say any- 
thing. Soon my brother began yawning 
and took his fat wife and went to bed. 
The little shoemaker gathered his tools 
into his big bag and threw it over his 
shoulder. His shoulder was crooked. 
Then he came close to me and looked at 
me hard. 

“lt am old,” he said, “I wish I was 
young. And you must be old soon and 
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that will be too late. Vhe army—-the 
man wolves! Bah! it is cerrible.” 

After he was gone my father and I 
kept looking at the fire. My mother 
stopped crying and went out. Our house 
was in two parts of two rooms each. 
Between the parts was an open shed and 
in this shed was a big oven, where she 
was baking bread that night. I could 
hear her pull it out to look at it and then 
push it back. Then she came in and 
sat down beside me and began spinning 
again. I leaned against her dress and 
watched the fire and thought about 
America. Sometimes I looked at my 
father, and she kept looking at him, too, 
but he would-not say anything. At last 
my old mother stopped spinning and put 
her hand on my forehead. 

“Alexandria is a fine girl,” she 
whispered. This gave me a quick bad 
feeling. Alexandria was the girl I 
wanted to marry. She lived about ten 
miles away. Her father liked my father 
and they seemed to be glad that I loved 
her. I had often been thinking at night 
how in a few years I would go with my 
uncle to her house and ask her father 
I could 


and mother to give her to me. 
see the wedding all ahead—how we 
would go to her house on Saturday night 
and they would have music there and 
many people and we would have a so- 


ciable time. Then in the morning we 
would go to the church and be .married 
and come back to my father’s house and 
live with him. I saw it all ahead, and J 
was sure we would be very happy. Now 
I began thinking of this. I could see her 
fine soft eyes and I hated to go away. 
My old mother kept her hands moving 
on my forehead. “ Yes, she is a nice 
girl; a kind, beautiful girl,” she kept 
whispering. We sat there till the lamp 
went out. Then the fire got low and the 
room was cold and we went to bed. But 
I could not sleep and kept thinking. 
The next day my father told me that 
I could not go until the time came for 
the army, three years ahead. “ Stay 
until then and then we will see,” he said. 
My mother was very glad and so was 
I, because of Alexandria. But in the 
coldest part of that winter my dear old 
mother got sick and died. The neigh- 
bors all came in and sang holy songs for 
two days and nights. The priest was 
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there and my father bought fine candles. 
Two of the neighbors made a coffin. At 
last it was all over. For a long time our 
log house was always quiet. 

That summer the shoemaker came 
again and talked with me. This time I 
was very eager to go to America, and 
my father told me I could go. 

One morning I walked over to say 
good-by to Alexandria. It was ten miles 
and the road was dusty, so I carried my 
boots over my shoulder, as we always 
did, and I put them on when I came near 
her house. When I saw her I felt very 
bad, and so did she. I had the strongest 
wish I ever had to take hold of her and 
keep her all my life. We stayed together 
till it was dark and night fogs came up 
out of the field grass, and we could 
hardly see the house. Then she said 
good-by. For many nights I kept re- 
membering the way she looked up at 
me. 

The next night after supper I started. 
It is against the law to sell tickets to 
America, but my father saw the secret 
agent in the village and he got a ticket 
from Germany and found us a guide. 
I had bread and cheese and honey and 
vodka and clothes in my bag. Some of 
the neighbors walked a few miles and 
said good-by and then went back. My 
father and my younger brother walked 
on all night with the guide and me. At 
daylight we came to the house of a man 
the guide knew. We slept there and 
that night I left my father and young 
brother. My father gave me $50 besides 
my ticket. The next morning before 
light we were going through the woods 
and we came to the frontier. Three 
roads run along the frontier. On the 
first road there is a soldier every mile, 
who stands there all night. On the sec- 
ond road is a soldier every half mile, and 
on the third road is a soldier every quar- 
ter of a mile. The guide went ahead 
through the woods. I hid with my big 
bag behind a bush and whenever he 
raised his hand I sneaked along. I felt 
cold all over and sometimes hot. He told 
me that sometimes he took twenty immi- 
grants together, all without passports, 
and then he could not pass the soldiers 
and so he paid a soldier he knew one 
dollar a head to let them by. He said 
the soldier was very strict and counted 
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them to see that he was not being 
cheated. 

So I was in Germany. Two days after 
that we reached Tilzit and the guide took 
me to the railroad man. This man had a 
crowd of immigrants in a room, and we 
started that night on the railroad—fourth 
class. It was bad riding sometimes. I 
used to think of Alexandria. We were 
all green and slow. The railroad man 
used to say to me, “ You will have to be 
quicker than this in Chicago,” and he 
was right. We were very slow in the 
stations where we changed trains, and 
he used to shout at us then, and one old 
German man who spoke Lithuanian told 
me what the man was calling us. When 
he told me this I hurried, and so did the 
others, and we began to learn to be 
quicker. It took three days to get to 
Hamburg. There we were put in a big 
house called a barracks, and we waited 
a week. The old German man told me 
that the barracks men were cheating us. 
He had been once to Cincinnati in Amer- 
ica to visit his son, who kept a saloon. 
His old, long pipe was stolen there. He 
kept saying, “ Dem grafters, dem graf- 
ters,” in a low voice whenever they 
brought food to sell, for our bags were 
now empty. They kept us there till our 
money was half spent on food. I asked 
the old man what kind of American men 
were grafters, and he said “ All kinds in 
Cincinnati, but more in Chicago!” I 
knew I was going to Chicago, and I be- 
gan to think quicker. I thought quicker 
yet on the boat. I saw men playing 
cards. I played and lost $1.86 in my 
new money, till the old man came behind 
me and said, “ Dem grafters.” When I 


-heard this I got scared and threw down 


my cards. That old man used to point 
up at the rich people looking down at 
us and say “ Dem grafters.” They were 
the richest people I had ever seen—the 
boat was the biggest boat I had ever seen 
—the machine that made it go was very 
big, and so was the horn that blew in a 
fog. I felt everything get bigger and 
go quicker every day. 

It was the most when we came to New 
York. We were driven in a thick crowd 
to the railroad station. The old man 
kept pointing and saying “ Grafters, 
grafters,” till the guide punched him 
and said, “Be quick, damn you, be 
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quick.” . “T will be quick pretty 
soon,” said the old man to me, “ and den 
I will get back dot pipe in Cincinnati. 
And when I will be quicker still, alreddy, 
I will steal some odder man’s pipe. Every 
quick American man is a grafter.” I 
began to believe that this was true, but I 
was mixed up and could not think long 
at one time. Everything got quicker— 
worse and worse—till then at last I was 
in a boarding house by the stockyards 
in Chicago, with three Lithuanians, who 
knew my father’s sisters at home. 

That first night we sat around in the 
house and they asked me, “ Well, why 
did you come?” I told them about that 
first night and what the ugly shoemaker 
said about “ life, liberty and the getting 
of happiness.” They all leaned back and 
laughed. ‘“ What you need is money,” 
they said. “It was all right at home. 
You wanted nothing. You ate your own 
meat and your own things on the farm. 
You made your own clothes and 
had your own leather. The other 
things you got at the Jew man’s 


store and paid him with sacks of rye. 
But here you want a hundred things. 


Whenever you walk out you see new 
things you want, and you must have 
money to buy everything.” 

Then one man asked me, “ How much 
have you?” and I told him $30. “ You 
must buy clothes to look rich, even if 
you are not rich,” he said. “ With good 
clothes you will have friends.” 

The next morning three of these men 
took me to a store near the stockyards 
to buy a coat and pants. “ Look out,” 
said one of them. “ Is he a grafter?” I 
asked. They all laughed. “ You stand 
still, That is all you have to do,” they 
said. So the Jew man kept putting on 
coats and I moved my arms and back 
and sides when they told me. We stayed 
there till it was time for dinner. Then 
we bought a suit. I paid $5 and then I 
was to pay $1 a week for five weeks. 

In the afternoon I went to a big store. 
There was a man named Elias. “ He is 
not a grafter,” said mv friends. He was 
nice to me and gave me good advice how 
to get a job. I bought two shirts, a hat, 
a collar, a necktie, two pairs of socks and 
some shoes. We kept going upstairs and 
downstairs. I saw one Lithuanian man 
buying everything for his wife and three 
children, who would come here the next 
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week from Lithuania. My things cost 
me $8. I put these on right away and 
then I began to feel better. 

The next night they took me for a 
walk down town. We would not pay to 
ride, so we walked so long that I wanted 
to take my shoes off, but I did not tell 
them this. When we came there I forgot 
my feet. We stood by one theater and 
watched for half an hour. Then we 
walked all around a store that filled one 
whole block and had walls of glass. Then 
we had a drink of whisky, and this is 
better than vodka. We felt happier and 
looked into cafés. We saw shiny car- 
riages and automobiles. I saw men with 
dress suits, I saw women with such 
clothes that I could not think at all. Then 
my friends punched me and I turned 
around and saw one of these women, and 
with her was a gentleman in a fine dress 
suit. I began looking harder. It was 
the Jew man that sold me my suit. “ He 
is a grafter,” said my friends. “See 
what money can do.” Then we walked 
home and I felt poor and my shoes got 
very bad. 

That night I felt worse. We were 
tired out when we reached the stock- 
yards, so we stopped on the bridge and 
looked into the river out there. It was 
so full of grease and dirt and sticks and 
boxes that it looked like a big, wide, dirty 
street, except in some places, where it 
boiled up. It made me sick to look at it. 
When I looked away I could see on one 
side some big fields full of holes, and 
these were the city dumps. On the other 
side were the stockyards, with twenty 
tall slaughter house chimneys. The wind 
blew a big smell from them to us. Then 
we walked on between the yards and the 
dumps and all the houses looked bad and 
poor. In our house my room was in the 
basement. I lay down on the floor with 
three other men and the air was rotten. 
I did not go to sleep for a long time. I 
knew then that money was everything I 
needed. My money was almost gone and 
I thought that I would soon die unless I 
got a job, for this was not like home. 
Here money was everything and a man 
without money must die. 

The next morning my friends woke me 
up at five o’clock and said, “ Now, if you 
want life, liberty and happiness,” they 
laughed, “ you must push for yourself. 
You must get a job. Come with us.” 
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And we went to the yards. Men and 
women were walking in by thousands 
as far as we could see. We went to the 
doors of one big slaughter house. There 
was a crowd of about 200 men waiting 
there for a job. They looked hungry 
and kept watching the door. At last a 
special policeman came out and began 
pointing to men, one by one. Each one 
jumped forward. Twenty-three were 
taken. Then they all went inside, and all 
the others turned their faces away and 
looked tired. I remember one boy sat 
down and cried, just next to me, on a 
pile of boards. Some policemen waved 
their clubs and we all walked on. I 
found some Lithuanians to talk with, who 
told me they had come every morning 
for three weeks. Soon we met other 


crowds coming away from other slaugh- 


ter houses, and we all walked around and 
felt bad and tired and hungry. 

That night I told my friends that I 
would not do this many days, but would 
go some place else. “ Where?” they 
asked me, and I began to see then that I 
was in bad trouble, because I spoke no 
English. Then one man told me to give 
him $5 to give the special policeman. I 
did this and the next morning the police- 
man pointed me out, so I had a job. I 
have heard some big talk since then about 
my American freedom of contract, but I 
do not think I had much freedom in bar- 
gaining for this job with the Meat Trust. 
My job was in the cattle killing room. 
I pushed the blood along the gutter. 
Some people think these jobs make men 
bad. I do not think so. The men who 
do the killing are not as bad as the 
ladies with fine clothes who come every 
day to look at it, because they have to 
do it. The cattle do not suffer. They 
are knocked senseless with a big hammer 
and are dead before they wake up. This 
is done not to spare them pain, but be- 
cause if they got hot and sweating with 
fear and pain the meat would not be so 
good. I soon saw that every job in the 
room was done like this—so as to save 
everything and make money. One 
Lithuanian, who worked with me, said, 
“They get all the blood out of those 
cattle and all the work out of us men.” 
This was true, for we worked that first 
day from six in the morning till seven 
at night. The next day we worked from 
six in the morning till eight at night. 
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The next day we had no work. So we 
had no good, regular hours. It was hot 
in the room that summer, and the hot 
blood made it worse. 

I held this job six weeks and then | 
was turned off. I think some other man 
had paid for my job, or perhaps I was 
too slow. The foreman in that room 
wanted quick men to make the work 
rush, because he was paid more if the 
work was done cheaper and quicker. | 
saw now that every man was helping 
himself, always trying to get all the 
money he could. At that time I believed 
that all men in Chicago were grafters 
when they had to be. They only wanted 
to push themselves. Now, when I was 
idle I began to look about, and every- 
where I saw sharp men beating out slow 
men like me. Even if we worked hard 
it did us no good. I had saved $13— 
$5 a week for six weeks makes $30, and 
take off $15 for six weeks’ board and 
lodging and $2 for other things. I 
showed this to a Lithuanian, who had 
been here two years, and he laughed. 
“Tt will be taken from you,” he said. 
He had saved a hundred dollars once 
and had begun to buy a house on the 
instalment plan, but something had hap- 
pened that he did not know about and 
his landlord put him out and kept the 
hundred dollars. I found that many 
Lithuanians had been beaten this way. 
At home we never made a man sign con- 
tract papers. We only had him make 
the sign of a cross and promise he would 
do what he said. But this was no good 
in Chicago. So these sharp men were 
beating us. 

I saw this, too, in the newspaper. | 
was beginning to learn English, and at 
night in the boarding house the men who 
did not play cards used to read the paper 
to us. The biggest word was “ Graft” 
in red letters on the front page. Another 
word was “Trust.” This paper kept 
putting these two words together. Then 
I began to see how every American man 
was trying to get money for himself. | 
wondered if the old German man in Cin- 
cinnati had found his pipe yet. I felt 
very bad and sorrowful in that month. I 
kept walking around with many other 
Lithuanians who had no job. Our money 
was going and we could find nothing to 
do. At night we got homesick for our 
fine green mountains. We read all the 
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news about home in our Lithuanian 
Chicago newspaper, The Katalikas. It 
is a good paper and gives all the news. 
In the same office we bought this song, 
which was written in Brooklyn by P. 
Brandukas. He, too, was homesick. It 


is sung all over Chicago now and you can 
hear it in the summer evenings through 
In English it is 


the open windows. 
something like this: 


“Oh, Lithuania, so dear to me, 
Good-by to you, my Fatherland. 
Sorrowful in my heart I leave you, 
I know not who will stay to guard you. 


Is it enough for me to live and enjoy between 
my neighbors, 

In the woods with the flowers and birds? 

Is it enough for me to live peaceful between 
my friends? 

No, I must go away from my old father and 
mother. 


The sun shines bright, 
The flowers smell sweet, 
The birds are singing, 
They make the country glad; 
But I cannot sing because I must leave you.” 


Those were bad days and nights. At 
last I had a chance to help myself. Sum- 
mer was over and Election Day was 
coming. The Republican boss in our 
district, Jonidas, was a _ saloonkeeper. 
A friend took me there. Jonidas shook 
hands and treated me fine. He taught 
me to sign my name, and the next week 
I went with him to an office and signed 
some paper, and then I could vote. I 


voted as I was told, and then they got. 


me back into the yards to work, because 
one big politician owns stock in one of 
those houses. Then I felt that I was 
getting in beside the game. I was in a 
combine like other sharp men. Even 
when work was slack I was all right, be- 
cause they got me a job in the street 
cleaning department. I felt proud, and 
[ went to the back room in Jonidas’s 
saloon and got him to write a letter to 
Alexandria to tell her she must come 
soon and be my wife. 

But this was just the trouble. All of 
us were telling our friends to come soon. 
Soon they came—even thousands. The 
employers in the yard liked this, because 
those sharp foremen are inventing new 
machines and the work is easier to learn, 
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and so these slow Lithuanians and even 
green girls can learn to do it, and then 
the Americans and Germans and Irish 
are put out and the employer saves 
money, because the Lithuanians work 
cheaper. This was why the American 
labor unions began to organize us all just 
the same as they had organized the 
Bohemians and Poles before us. 

Well, we were glad to be organized. 
We had learned that in Chicago every 
man must push himself always, and 
Jonidas had taught us how much better 
we could push ourselves by getting into 
a combine. Now, we saw that this union 
was the best combine for us, because it 
was the only combine that could say, “ It 
is our business to raise your wages.” 

But that Jonidas—he spoilt our first 
union. He was sharp. First he got us 
to hire the room over his saloon. He 
used to come in at our meetings and sit 
in the back seat and grin. There was an 
Irishman there from the union head- 
quarters, and he was trying to teach us 
to run ourselves. He talked to a 
Lithuanian, and the Lithuanian said it to © 
us, but we were slow to do things, and 
we were jealous and were always jump- 
ing up to shout and fight. So the Irish- 
man used to wipe his hot red face and 
call us bad names. He told the Lithuanian 
not to say these names to us, but Jonidas 
heard them, and in his saloon, where we 
all went down after the meeting when 
the Irishman was gone, Jonidas gave us 
free drinks and then told us the names. 
I will not write them here. 

One night that Irishman did not come 
and Jonidas saw his chance and took the 
chair. He talked very fine and we elected 
him President. We made him Treasurer, 
too. Down in the saloon he gave us 
free drinks and told us we must break 
away from the Irish grafters. The next 
week he made us strike, all by himself. 
We met twice a day in his saloon and 
spent all of our money on drinks and 
then the strike was over. I got out of 
this union after that. I had been work- 
ing hard in the cattle killing room and 
I had a better job. I was called a cattle 
butcher now and I joined the Cattle 
Butchers’ Union. This union is honest 
and it has done me a great deal of good. 

It has raised my wages. The man who 
worked at my job before the union came 
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was getting through the year an average 
of $9 a week. I am getting $11. In my 
first job I got $5 a week. The man who 
works there now gets $5.75. 

It has given me more time to learn 
to read and speak and enjoy life like an 
American. I never work now from 6 
a.m. to 9 p.m. and then be idle the next 
day. I work now from 7 a.m. to 5.30 
p.m., and there are not so many idle 
days. The work is evened up. 

With more time and more money I 
live much better and I am very happy. 
So is Alexandria. She came a year ago 
and has learned to speak English already. 
Some of the women go to the big store 
the day they get here, when they have 
not enough sense to pick out the clothes 
that look right, but Alexandria waited 
three weeks till she knew, and so now 
she looks the finest of any woman in the 
district. We have four nice rooms, which 
she keeps very clean, and she has flowers 
growing in boxes in the two front win- 
dows. We do not go much to church, 
because the church seems to be too slow. 
But we belong to a Lithuanian society 
that gives two picnics in summer and 
two big balls in winter, where we have a 
fine time. I go one night a week to the 
Lithuanian Concertina Club. On Sundays 
we go on the trolley out into the country. 

But we like to stay at home more now 
because we have a baby. When he 
grows up I will not send him to the 
Lithuanian Catholic school. They have 
only two bad rooms and two priests, who 
teach only in Lithuanian from prayer 
books. I will send him to the American 
school, which is very big and good. The 
teachers there are Americans and they 
belong to the Teachers’ Labor Union, 
which has three thousand teachers and 
belongs to our Chicago Federation of 
Labor. I am sure that such teachers 
will give him a good chance. 

Our union sent a committee to Spring- 
field last year and they passed a law 
which prevents boys and girls below six- 
teen from working in the stockyards. 

We are trying to make the employers 
pay on Saturday night in cash. Now 
they pay in checks and the men have to 
get money the same night to buy things 
for Sunday, and the saloons cash checks 
by thousands. You have to take one 


drink to have the check cashed. It is 
hard to take one drink. 

The union is doing another good thing. 
It is combining all the nationalities. The 
night I joined the Cattle Butchers’ Union 
I was led into the room by a negro mem- 
ber. With me were Bohemians, Ger- 
mans and Poles, and Mike Donnelly, the 
President, is an Irishman. He spoke to 
us in English and then three interpreters 
told us what he said. We swore to be 
loyal to our union above everything else 
except the country, the city and the 
State—to be faithful to each other—to 
protect the women workers—to do our 
best to understand the history of the 
labor movement, and to do all we could 
to help it on. Since then I have gone 
there every two weeks and I help the 
movement by being an interpreter for 
the other Lithuanians who come in. That 
is why I have learned to speak and write 
good English. The others do not need 
me long. They soon learn English, too, 
and when they have done that they are 
quickly becoming Americans. 

But the best thing the union does is to 
make me feel more independent. I do 
not have to pay to get a job and I cannot 
be discharged unless I am no good. For 
almost the whole 30,000 men and women 
are organized now in some one of our 
unions and they all are directed by our 
central council. No man knows what it 
means to be sure of his job unless he has 
been fired like I was once without any 
reason being given. 

So this is why I joined the labor 
union. There are many better stories 


than mine, for my story is-very common. . 


There are thousands of immigrants like 
me. Over 300,000 immigrants have been 
organized in the last three years by the 
American Federation of Labor. The im- 
migrants are glad to be organized if the 
leaders are as honest as Mike Donnelly 
is. You must get money to live well, and 
to get money you must combine. I can- 
not bargain alone with the Meat Trust. 
I tried it and it does not work. 

My young brother came over three 
weeks ago, to escape being sent out to 
fight in Japan. I tried to have my father 
come, too, but he was too old. I wish 
that ugly little shoemaker would come. 
He would make a good walking delegate. 


Cuicaco, Itt 
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BY MRS. L. H..HARRIS§} 


{Our readers will be glad to learn that we have sent Mrs. Harris to see the Exposi- 


tion for THE INDEPENDENT. 


in several articles with illustrations and maps. 
This article will be shortly followed by two others. 


people, both sights and sightseers. 
—EDITorR.] 


HE Pike at the St. Louis Fair is not 
an arbitrary invention, but it is 
created by the demands of the 

situation. There is a tadpole extremity 
in human nature that has never evoluted. 
It is our caudal relation to the lower or- 
der of things. And where great crowds 
are gathered, something half-sane, ir- 
tesponsible, disproportioned and ingen- 
1ously absurd develops, whichcorresponds 
to the mood and demands of the crowd. 
Thus the Pike is as necessary to the Fair 
as the Vaudeville is to the Stock Ex- 
change in New York, and for the same 
reason. The people seen there in the 
evenings are the ones who have spent the 
rational, sunlit part of the day studying 
with delicate appreciation beauty, sym- 
metry and color in the Fine Arts Build- 


Pike 


We have already discussed the material side of the Fair 


Mrs. Harris will deal more with the 


ing. But as night approaches, with the 
higher faculties fagged, there is the natu- 
ral revulsion from the sanity of mechan- 
ics, the righteousness of art and the sim- 
ple pumpkin honesty of agricultural 
exhibits, and every man who is not 
limited by scruples or prejudices taps his 
satyr hoof in the universal direction of 
the Pike. And once he has swept into 
that laughing, illuminated, madly-colored 
bedlam, he is as easily entertained by the 
grotesque, by the prevailing caricature of 
all things, as he was charmed by their 
ideality and proportion earlier in the day. 
He takes the same crude interest in the 
fakirs, jugglers and mountebanks that 
less intelligent men do, not because he is 
really depraved or morbid, but this is his 
involuntary confession of primitive inter- 
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est in life. It is his Old Adam mood, 
which he shares in common with all hu- 
manity, and which is singularly honest, 
whatever else may be said of it. For 
this reason, any sort of man may find his 
friends on the Pike, altho he may have 
missed them everywhere else at the Fair. 
They all go there, from the Cardinal to 
the prospective Vice-President, from the 
hermit student to the blasé society man. 
And they go because they are all blood 
brothers in the eternally youthful desire 
to “ have some fun.” It is a mistake to 
suppose that children alone have the frol- 
icking instinct. The difference is in the 
character of the entertainment required. 
Elder people, having lost the simplicity of 
youth, crave what is stimulating to their 
jaded spirits, and, therefore, freakish or 
monstrous. But the proof that the in- 
stinct is still the same may be inferred 
from the fact that, with few exceptions, 
every show on the Pike appeals, not to 
taste or intelligence, but to undisciplined 
adolescence. That is to say, the whole 
thing is founded upon the idea that the 
tadpole extremity of consciousness in us 
all is eternally young and morbidly curi- 
ous, rather than rational or discriminat- 


ing. 


To the casual visitor the Pike appears 
to be a chaotic stretch of clowns, freaks, 
cheap wonders and restaurants ; but real- 
ly the attractions there may be divided 
into three distinct classes. First, the live 
shows, circuses and theatrical perform- 
ances; second, the mechanical and. spec- 
tacular effects, such as the Ober-Ammer- 
gau Passion Play in the Tyrolean Alps 
concession, the Galveston Flood, Battle 
Abbey, a cyclorama of American War 
History, and Creation ; third, the bazaars 
and industrial features. These are found 
in the booths along the streets of Cairo 
and of Ancient Asia, in Fair Japan, and 
the Chinese Pavilion. (Altho the Irish 
Village is located here, it does not really 
belong to the Pike in spirit or purpose. 
It contains, besides the McKinley cottage 
—a reproduction of the home of the 
father to the American President—and 
numerous historical relics, the most com- 
plete exhibition of the arts and industries 
of Ireland ever seen in this country.) 
Among the spectacular attractions the 
Passion Play is unquestionably the most 
beautiful and elevating in suggestion, but 
Creation is the most popular. This in- 
genious illusion purports to be based 
upon the account given in Genesis of the 
first six days. When Michael Angelo 
painted from the same suggestion the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel he repre- 
sented God in the beginning as formless, 
a sort of wind sweeping through space. 
But, with the advent of man and mind, 
Divinity assumed the nobler aspect of his 
own creation. This, of course, did not 
reckon on the evolution of man, but the 
artist implied the evolution of God, which 
has always been a more puzzling matter. 
Now the author of Creation avoids these 
esoteric issues with an adroitness that will 
distract his higher critic. He has con- 
fined himself to darkness, a ball of fire, a 
sky and a few stars, much thunder and 
lightning, moving masses of earth and 
water, and, finally, a naked young Adam, 
discovered by an equally un-fig-leaved 
young Eve. Naturally they are both 
cheered by their sophisticated modern 
descendants, who have developed along 
with an indecent sense of modesty a 
broad and unscriptural sense of humor. 
But, whatever the tittering crowd may 
think, it is evident that the author of this 
panorama believes that he has done them 
a service by creating a godly illusion. 
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But, after all, the live shows are the 
chief attraction on the Pike. And it is 
not amiss to say in this connection that 
the report of the Pike’s having been ex- 
purgated of questionable features must 
not be taken too literally.. Much depends 
upon the individual definition of decency. 
Thus the famous muscle-dance, seen on 
the old Midways, has not been eliminated. 
The women simply wear more clothing 
and dance quite as convincingly. It is not 
reasonable, indeed, to expect an elevated 


ideal of modesty and decency in a place 


‘frankly created to satisfy the demands 


of the lower, mortal mind rather than 
the higher, spiritual and _ intellectual 
faculties. The point the Pike makes is 


that these features are always condemned 
by people who have not been too scrupu- 
lous to witness them, and this is a very 
good point. Many have a moral caution, 
indeed, that is highly diverting to the 
initiated. An illustration of this is found 
in watching the crowd before the Gay 


A Corner of the Tea Garden in “ Fair Japan” 
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Paris concession. Here the virtuous elo- 
quence of the “spieler” does not convince 
respectable elderly ladies and clerically 
coated gentlemen of the innocent charac- 
ter of the performance going on within 
the theater. Meanwhile, scores of young 
bloods flock in, attracted by what they 
conceive to be an immorally suggestive 
name. What they really see is a simple 
and amusing burlesque, especially suited 
for the entertainment of children. There 
is, of course, some display of feminine 
legs, but children least of all are injured 
by the sight of these very natural ex- 
tremities. Besides, the best of us hare 
legs, and the worst of us know it; and 
the Pike is not a place where one can 
afford to be squeamish in these small 
matters. For the one universal confes- 
sion of that thoroughfare is of gifted legs 
and talented heels. From the Girl of 
Madrid, who kicks the rose off of her 
own head,. to the Delhi lady who 
dances with a chair in her mouth, every 
heroine shows a primitive unconscious- 
ness of these natural endowments which 
can only be compared to the Igorrotes’ 


blissfully unconcerned nakedness. This 
is indiscreet, of course, not to say im- 
moral ; but the blame attaches more to the 
people who demand such heroines than to 
these poor victims of publicity. And the 
people do demand them. When the Fair 
opened six weeks ago an historical drama 
of two acts was played in the theater of 
the Old St. Louis concession. But the 
managers were obliged to condense this 
into one act, buy a dancing girl and a 
tight-rope fairy before they could attract 
the crowd. 

Not all the dancing is voluptuous or 
inidecent, however; much of it is simply 
an entrancing expression of gayety and 
grace. And the male dances, such as the 
mystic dance, the sword dance and other 
weird rhythmic performances in Ancient 
Asia and Cairo, give vivid impressions 
of the ferocity and secrecy of Oriental 
nature. The only unmoved spectators 
upon these occasions are the camels and 
elephants. These patient creatures sug- 
gest the silence and weariness of jungles 
and deserts by their serenity and tolera- 
tion in the midst of maddening unrest. 


They have an ancient dignity which con- 
trasts strangely with the gorgeous trap- 
pings and painted dancing-girls on their 
backs. 

The observant visitor is at once im- 
pressed with the menagerie aspect of the 


Pike. Different beasts and races of men 
are on exhibition, and they all show the 
same psychic effects of caged animals, 
restlessness, shamelessness, and a _half- 
tamed fierceness. And they are trained 
animals, from Hagenbeck’s tigers to the 
lady in pink tights who crawls through 
her finger-ring in the Roman Amphi- 
theater, “ with a smile on her face” (the 
smile being two or three times the di- 
ameter of the ring!)—and they all play 
to the gallery. There is no art for art's 
sake in the Pike. The motto there is to 
“please the crowd.” And the crowd, 
from strutting alderman to street-dog, 
appears to be that part of the menagerie 
which has not been caged. 

The remarkal Je thing so far is that the 
creatures are among the most successful 
stars on the Pike. Jim Key, the horse 
mathematician, and Hagenbeck’s Animal 
circus attract larger crowds than any 
other concessions. It is not so much that 
these animals are trained, but that they 
are trained to act as if they had human 
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emotions and intelligence. Nothing 
could be more suggestive of Episcopal 
dignity than the deliberation with which 
the Polar bear struts across the stage and 
seats himself in a chair before the table 
provided for him, and nothing so resem- 
bles a drunken lord in his night-shirt as 
the way he staggers from it after drink- 
ing the bottle of wine. The idea is to 
make this lower animal seem to act from 
the human motive, because whatever is 
out of the natural order of things appeals 
to Pike imagination. It thrills a crowd 
to see an elephant walk on bottles, or a 
woman hang by her heels from a trapeze, 
because both performances are unnatural 
and perilous. 

Any review of the Pike which does not 
include an appreciation of the “ spieler ” 
would be incomplete. He is the hardest 
worked man in the business, and the most 
ingenious. Without him the Pike would 
lose half its animation and the shows 
more than half their patrons. He has 
assurance without grace, wit without 
delicacy, and a sort of diurnal imagina- 
tion, which enables him to invent new 
descriptions of the same performance 


daily. And his humor is no respecter of 


persons. Wo betide the wag who at- 
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tempts to measure speech with him, and 
the haughtiest, most beautiful woman is 
not safe from some such exhortation as 
this: “ Lady, you look so fatigued; your 
color is gone; come in and rest!” But 
perhaps the most remarkable appeal made 
is that of a “ spieler ” before the theater 
in Old St. Louis. If, after describing the 
marvelous beauty, grace and suggestive 
agility of the dancing-girl within, the 
crowd still hangs back, he pauses, gazes 
compassionately at the upturned faces 
below, and exclaims: “ You who have 
no hope of heaven, who have sinned past 
redemption, you know the pleasures of 
this world are all you can ever expect to 
enjoy—therefore, do not deny yourselves 
this present delight,” etc. A score of 
self-confessed reprobates invariably re- 
spond to this invitation with precisely the 
same air “ mourners” sometimes have 
when they go up at a revival service 
to be prayed for. A novel and pleas- 
ing contrast to these cynical and noisy 
demonstrations is the silent “ spieler” 
before the Girl of Madrid. Dressed 
in the costume of a court fool he 
stands, rigid as a statue, night af- 
ter night, in the middle of the 
street, with one guiding finger pointed 
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eloquently at the ticket window of his the- 
ater. However, each concession employs 
a characteristic “ spieler,” even to the 
elephant before Hagenbeck’s Circus that 
has the friendly, inquisitive trunk and a 
cordial disposition to nozzle the crowd 
with it. 


On the whole, the Pike is one of the 
most interesting features of the Fair, and 
visitors should not fail to go there, espe- 


cially the dyspeptic and elderly-minded 


ones. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Public Purpose in Education 


BY ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF YALE UNIVERSITY 


N these days of active commercial 
enterprise a man who appears be- 
fore the public as a champion of 

any theory or system is at once met 
with the question, “ Does it pay?” The 
educator is confronted with this inquiry 
as often as any one else—perhaps of- 
tener, because he is using other people’s 
money in channels where the return for 
its expenditure is not always obvious. 
Some school and college men complain 
of this question as unfair, and try to 
avoid answering it. I believe that it is 
better to meet it squarely—simply insist- 
ing that it be asked intelligently, and that 
we answer it in its entirety instead of 
confining our attention to some small 
part, which is mistaken for the whole. 
The advocates of higher education have 
everything to gain by accepting the chal- 
lenge which it involves. If they will 
take up this question with care and in- 
telligence they can show that those 
parts of our school system which are 
condemned as unpractical or sentimental 
are often the very ones which from the 
public standpoint represent the most 
vital and necessary investment of the 
nation’s money. 

There is not much disposition to 
challenge the usefulness of primary edu- 
cation on the one hand, or of professional 
education on the other. We may differ 
somewhat in opinion as to the exact 
things which should be taught in pri- 
mary schools or professional schools ; but 
there is very little difference of opinion 
as to the advantage which such schools 


confer upon their pupils and upon the 
community. Even from the narrowest 
standpoint it can be seen that these parts 
of our school system are justified by their 
results. It pays for a child to go toa 
primary school, because the child must 
learn to read and write and cipher and 
be familiar with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of cleanliness and order in order 
to have a fair start in the race of life. 
It pays for a man to take a course in a 
technical or professional school, because 
a man must know something of the the- 
ory of his trade or profession if he 
wants to make the most money or gain 
the most consideration in his practice. 
But with regard to the intermediate parts 
of our school system—our secondary 
education given in the high school, the 
academy, or the college—the matter is 
more complex. It is by no means clear 
that the boy who has been to the high 
school or to the college will always be 
able to make money more rapidly than 
he would without the aid of such a school 
or college course. Still less is it clear 
that the increase of. his money making 
powers will outweigh the cost of time 
and capital involved in sending him to 
school for the period in question. Many 
of our most successful men complain 
that our school system does not satis- 
factorily prepare men and women for 
the struggles of modern commercial life. 
The specialist in every career feels the 
need of having assistants who have 
learned the routine of his special office 
as early as possible instead of spending 
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THE PUBLIC PURPOSE IN EDUCATION 


their time in the schools. The profes- 
sional man who desires efficient subor- 
dinates claims that the three or four 
years which a boy has spent in college 
often diminish rather than increase his 
accuracy of work and his singleminded- 
ness Of application. The business man 
who seeks help in the office or the count- 
ing room complains that the high school 
has taught its pupils very little of those 
facts or those habits which will be of 
service to an employer. Even the red 
bearded Afghan horseman of Kipling’s 
tale, who desires to train his little Irish 
protégé for the secret service of the In- 
dian Empire, sighs with regret at the 
days spent over the study of surveying 
and of history in that boarding school, 
where, as he sententiously observes, they 
“teach nothing at a long price.” 

As a result of this widespread mental 
attitude, there is in many quarters a 
tendency to undervalue the old-fashioned 
college or high school education—to 
shorten the college course in order that 
the time in the professional course may 
be extended, and to crowd work into the 


high school which aims at technical edu- 
cation rather than at the more general 


education of the olden time. Even those 
who do not utter the criticisms to which 
I have alluded or sympathize with the 
tendencies which they represent are 
nevertheless compelled to take account of 
their existence as facts in the educational 
world, to which it is folly to shut our 
eyes. 

To the question whether, as a matter 
of dollars and cents, it pays a man to 
go to college, or even to the high school, 
| do not conceive that any general answer 
is possible. It depends almost entirely 
upon the man. During the years which 
he spends in non-professional study in 
these secondary schools he has grown 
older without earning money or making 
definite preparations to earn money. The 
years thus spent make it harder for him 
to fall into the routine of daily business 
life. So far they represent a loss rather 
than a gain in earning power. They 
give him, on the other hand, the advan- 
tage of entering business with greater 
maturity of judgment and wider knowl- 
edge of outside affairs than would have 
been possible if he had gone from the 
primary school directly into the office or 
shop. So. far they are a gain. Whether 
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the gain offsets the loss, or whether the 
gain is enough greater than the loss to 
pay for the time spent, depends upon 
differences of individual character. It 
may be said in a rough way that these 
years thus spent in secondary study di- 
minish the assurance that a second-rate 
man will make a second-rate success, but 
increase the chances that a first-rate man 
will make a first-rate success. 

But this is by no means the conclusion 
of the whole matter. For the question 
whether our high schools and colleges 
pay for what they cost really includes 
two distinct questions, according as we 
look at the subject from a narrow stand- 
point or a broad one. Looked at from a 
narrow standpoint the question means, 
“Does a course of education in high 
school or college enable the student to 
make enough more money to pay for 
what that education costs him?” The 
same question looked at from a broad 
standpoint would read, “ Does the ex- 
istence of these schools and colleges in- - 
crease the nation’s happiness and pros- 
perity enough to make these institutions 
worth as much to the public as they cost 
it?” I plead for this broader way of 
asking the question. I plead for it all 
the more earnestly because we are just 
now in special danger of shutting our 
eyes to its importance. We live in an 
atmosphere which gives a man every 
stimulus to make money, but does not 
always teach him the importance of mak- 
ing a right use of that money. Our 
standards of success are based more on 
what a man can get out of the public— 
be it wealth or votes or social position— 
than on what a man gives the public in 
return. We are prone to accept the the- 
ory that the man who can do most for 
himself without incurring legal penalties 
or social condemnation is the one who 
has managed his life with the most in- 
telligence. On Sunday, perhaps, we take 
a different view; but for the other six 
days in the week most of us are content 
to accept in our practice, if not in our 
theory, the ideals which I have just out- 
lined. This mental attitude is specially 
characteristic of the present day as com- 
pared with any other day, and of our 
own country as compared with any other 
country. Self-interest and intelligence 
have been made to accomplish so much 
for the public good in the nineteenth 
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century that people are ready to regard 
the moral standards of earlier centuries 
as outworn or superannuated. 

With this perversion of moral stand- 
ards—for, in spite of all that self-interest 
has done, I do not hesitate to call the 
morality a perverted one which is based 
upon this and this alone—there has 
grown up a certain onesidedness in the 
development of our power as a nation. 
It is more certain that an American can 
run a complex machine than that he can 
control his own nerves. It is more cer- 
tain that he can manage a business for 
his own interests than that he can govern 
a city in the public interests. Our edu- 
cational system should be arranged to 
train us where we are weak, rather than 
to lay exclusive stress on that in which 
we are already strong. With the tastes 
and talents of the American people, I 
do not believe that there will be any 
lack of men who can make money— 
efficient producers and successful traders. 
The one point of doubt is whether our 
citizens will learn to use the money thus 
acquired for the benefit of their country 
and their fellow men. 

If we judge the value of an educa- 
tional system, not by the way in which 
it enables each individual to make what 
current public opinion regards a success, 
but by the way in which it contributes 
to the happiness of the community and 
to the preservation of our institutions, 
we find in our old-fashioned high schools 
and colleges certain advantages to the 
public which cannot readily be computed 
in money values. If a boy or girl who 
takes a high school and college course is 
worth anything at all that course will 
give to him or to her a far wider range 
of enjoyments and a far truer apprecia- 
tion of the real values of different things 
than would be possible without it. It 
will give to each man more points of 
contact with his fellow men. He may 
not make more money, but he will get 
more real and permanent satisfaction out 
of the money that he does make. He 
may not do a larger business, but he will 
have a chance to exercise a larger in- 
fluence in the community. He will be 
able to place before himself in proper or- 
der the different objects of human am- 
bition and to choose, not that’ which is 
most obvious nor that which is most 
dazzling, but that which is best fitted to 


his talents and enables him to do the 
greatest public service. 

And these words, public service, bring 
me to another advantage which our high 
schools and colleges offer the community. 
If properly managed, they train pupils 
to subordinate their individual ends to 
the public needs and public demands. A 
proper reading of history and of litera- 
ture and of science leads the student to 
value more highly the work of the in- 
ventor who has contributed to the prog- 
ress of mankind than that of the patentee 
who has stolen the invention and com- 
pelled mankind to pay him a million dol- 
lars for the right to use it. It teaches 
him to value more highly the general 
who has perished at the head of his army, 
as a sharer in its hardships and suffer- 
ings, than the man who has stayed at 
home to enjoy the fruits of the peace 
which this army has conquered for him. 
It teaches him to value more highly the 
work of statesmen like Washington and 
Lincoln, who have subordinated their 
powers to a public end, than that of men 
whose chief thought has been to make 
the public needs subordinate to ends of 
their own. Not merely by their books 
do our schools teach this, but by the 
games on the playground and by the 
examples of teachers and scholars to one 
another. If I had to select that part of 
the work of our school system which is 
of most essential importance to the coun- 
try, and which in the largest sense pays 
the country for the money expended on 
its education, I should take this training 
in public spirit. 

We are all familiar with. the public 
school of England, and many of us have 
asked what it is that justifies the use of 
the name “ public school” as applied to 
an institution like Eton or Rugby. These 
places certainly have no point of resem- 
blance with the public schools of Amer- 
ica, or France, or Germany. They are 
not free for the people to attend without 
payment. They are not supported by 
the people’s money. They are not con- 
trolled by the people’s representatives. 
They do not teach studies which are of 
practical use to the great bulk of the 
people in earning their living. And yet 
they have well deserved the name, be- 
cause they gave the kind of education 
which fitted their pupils to accept public 
responsibilities and to do public service. 
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Not so much by the science or the litera- 
ture that they taught, as by the habits 
and ideals and standards which they in- 
culcated, did they justify their claim to 
rank as public institutions. As an an- 
tithesis to the Afghan’s criticism of 
higher education, which I quoted a few 
sentences ago, I cannot do better than 
present that noble justification of the 
life of the English public school boy 
which Kipling has given us in another 
book, and this time out of his own 
mouth : 


“He won his growth and chest measure- 
ment, and a few other things that did not ap- 
pear in the bills, under a system of cricket, 
football and paper chases five times a week. 
Above all, he was responsible for that thing 
called the tone of the school, and few realize 
with what passionate devotion a certain type of 
boy throws himself into this work. Home was 
a far away country, full of ponies and fishing 
and shooting, and men-visitors who interfered 
with one’s plans; but school was the real 
world, where things of vital importance hap- 
pened, and crises arose that must be dealt with 
promptly and quietly. Not for nothing was it 
written: ‘Let the Consuls look to it that the 
Republic takes no harm,’ and Georgie was glad 
to be back in authority when the holidays 
ended. Behind him, but not too near, was the 
wise and temperate Head, now suggesting the 
wisdom of the serpent, now counseling the 
mildness of the dove; leading him on to see, 
more by half-hints than by any direct word, 
how boys and men are all of a piece, and how 
he who can handle the one will assuredly in 
time control the other. He did not 
know that he bore with him from school and 
college a character worth much fine gold, but 
was pleased to find his mess so kindly. He 
had plenty of money of his own; his training 
had set the public school mask upon his face, 
and had taught him how many were the ‘ things 
no fellow can do.’” 


This last phrase, to which Kipling 
more than once recurs, is the key to the 


whole situation. The boy had learned 
self-restraint—a kind of self-restraint 
which was not enforced by the authority 
of masters in school, nor dependent upon 
the authority of courts and policemen 
out of it—but a self-restraint voluntarily 
accepted by the school boy and by the 
man into which the school boy after- 
ward grew. He had learned that there 
were things that no fellow can do, not 
because those things would land him in 
prison or would prevent his making 
money, but because they would interfere 
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with his self-respect as a member of a 
self-governing body. It is just because 
the English public schools taught this 
thing that they did their public work 
well. The English nation, for the sake 
of having this thing done well, has been 
willing to condone many faults and de- 
ficiencies in the kind of training which 
these schools give in preparation for the 
various callings and duties of private 
life. And, on the whole, I believe the 
English nation has been wise in taking 
this view. 

For this training, after all, is what 
constitutes a liberal education. A great 
deal of misunderstanding as to what our 
schools and colleges ought to offer has 
arisen from a wrong use of this word 
liberal. We are so accustomed to use 
it in the current sense of large that 
we often forget that it has another and 
better meaning. We instinctively think 
of phrases like a liberal offer for a house, 
a liberal salary for a man’s work, or even 
a liberal dinner for twenty-five cents; 
and we think that a liberal education is 
to be interpreted in the same way, as 
one which is large in quantity. This is 
not the true meaning. The word 
liberal as applied to education means 
a training which fits the student for 
liberty. It is not liberal in the sense of 
being unrestricted; it is liberal in the 
sense of being a preparation for citizen- 
ship. Technical education is valuable 
for slave and freeman alike—perhaps 
even more so for the slave than for the 
freeman, because the. total utility of the 
slave is represented by what he can do 
for his employer. Liberal education is 
necessary to enable a man to be a member 
of a self-governing body. The old Per- 
sians of the free or self-governing class 
had a liberal education in those schools 
described by Herodotus, where they were 
taught to ride, to shoot, and to speak the 
truth—not so very different a course, 
after all, from that of the English public 
school as described by Kipling, nor 
from that of the American college as it 
affects some of its best men if they have 
no taste for classics and mathematics, 
but much for the respect of their fellows 
and for the traditions that maintain the 
honor of a gentleman. 

I do not mean that we ought to keep 
unchanged the old-fashioned course in 
classics and mathematics. We could not 
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do it if we would, and we ought not to 
wish it if we could. I am not making 
an argument for the study of the classics, 
but for the preservation of the spirit 
which went with that study in the schools 
of olden time; a spirit which some of our 
modern schools, with their better appli- 
ances and more attractive course of 
study, are in danger of losing. For the 
pursuit of utility as the object of educa- 
tion carries with it certain insidious dan- 
gers. It leads the teacher to think that 
the course of study should be based upon 
- what the pupil desires rather than upon 
what the country needs. Where this 
spirit prevails there is a tendency on the 
part of some teachers to make studies 
attractive instead of trying to compel the 
pupil to work, and a tendency on the part 
of almost all teachers to lay stress on the 
specific sets of facts which are supposed 
to conduce to the success of the pupil in 
after life, rather than upon other facts 
and principles equally important but not, 
in the narrower sense of the word, equal- 
ly profitable. The school that tries to 
make its studies attractive, whether it 
be in the kindergarten or in the univer- 
sity, secures temporary pleasure at the 
expense of intellectual discipline and in- 
tellectual efficiency. The school which 
tries to make studies profitable in the 
pecuniary sense loses that wider possi- 
bility of profit which results from the 
inculcation of high ideals and the devel- 
opment of moral standards. The old- 
fashioned classical course, whatever its 
defects, was not subject to these specific 
dangers. The new courses, whatever 
their merits, are subject to them in great 
degree. If we can recognize that these 
are real dangers and that the pursuit of 
utility, instead of being an unmixed 
advantage, is too often a snare and a 
delusion, then, and only then, can we 
hope to broaden our course of study in 
such a way as to meet the needs of the 
present and yet preserve the essential 
excellences of the past. The recognition 
of the paramount importance of the pub- 
lic purpose in education will not result in 
throwing us back upon old-fashioned 
courses of study, but will enable us to 
make with safety experiments in mod- 
ernizing our schools which otherwise 
would be fraught with peril. 

The American college of generations 
past has had many points of resemblance 
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to the English public school. It has 
given the same training in social and 
moral standards of public service; it has 
had somewhat the same faults and de- 
ficiencies as a place for laying the foun- 
dations of private success. These 
deficiencies we are trying to make good. 
It is important that we should do so; 
but I believe it to be yet more important 
that we should preserve the old social 
and moral standards which make the 
citizen fit for self-government in a free 
commonwealth. And I believe that in 
our best American schools and colleges 
this fundamental purpose has been pre- 
served amid the many alterations of ex- 
ternal form which have taken place. 
There is no doubt that in all these ex- 
ternals our colleges have changed very 
widely. Their appointments are more 
complete. Their interests are more 
varied. They no longer aim to force 
all their students through a single 
curriculum, where human. learning is. 
divided into such small pieces that few 
of the fragments possess nutritive value 
or individual pleasure. They give to the 
pupil a wide choice of electives and a 
wide possibility of consulting his own 
individual taste in matters of study. But 
amid all these changes there are two 
things which to-day, as in generations 
past, I think are characteristic of most 
of our colleges, and which I am sure are 
characteristic of the college which | 
know best. On the intellectual side they 
aim to give their pupils a chance to de- 
cide how they can best serve the publit 
—in what work they have the best pros- 
pect of honorable influence for them- 
selves and full performance of their 
duties to their fellow men. On 
the moral side they subject the stu- 
dent to a set of influences which tend 
to take him out of himself, and 
make him feel that he is a part of a 
community to be served loyally and un- 
selfishly, wherein each member can take 
more pride and pleasure in his contribu- 
tion to the success of the whole than in 
the attempt to lay that whole under con- 
tribution to his own success. It is this 
public spirit which. distinguishes the true 
college or university from the group of 
professional schools. The men may be 
studying different things, but they are 
studying them under surroundings which 
tend -to broaden the man_ rather than to 
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narrow him. It has been well said that 
a university is not a school, but an at- 
mosphere. The man who lays within 
university walls the foundation for his 
business or profession learns to do it 
under influences that widen his mental 
horizon rather than narrow it; that bring 
him into sympathy with as many kinds 
of men as possible ; that lead him to meas- 
ure his work by the standards which 
have held for all time, rather than by 
those of a single generation or a single 
profession. It is not that the university 
man knows more than his fellow men. 
He very often knows less. Those who 
are sure that they know the most on ac- 
count jof having been to the university 
are the very ones that are likely to know 
the least. But university life means for 
every man that has properly come under 
its influence that he has different means 
of enjoyment and different standards of 
success from those which would have 
been at his disposal without it. And what 
is true of the university is true in its 
way of every good high school or acad- 
emy. Every such place should give to 
the pupils a certain ethical impress 
which the traditions and the standards 
of the place have created, and which will 
probably be more important in the long 
run than the specific facts that they have 
learned, or even the specific principles 
they have mastered. 

If the school or college does this it 
subserves a public purpose. If it fails to 
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do this its purpose is essentially a private 
one. I would not for one instant under- 
rate the value of a good technical 
school; but if it is a technical school 
and nothing else, it is, in my opinion, 
not justified in appealing for public 
money or charitable endowment. It is 
business, and it deserves to be subsidized 
only to that extent to which any new 
and somewhat experimental business may 
properly ask for temporary subsidy. But 
if it instills into the minds and hearts 
of its pupils things which will not bring 
a commercial return to them as individ- 
uals, but which promote the welfare of 
the community without reference to in- 
dividual profit, and perhaps at the cost 
of individual self-sacrifice, then the mat- 
ter stands on another footing. It is a 
vital necessity for every free community 
to train the members of the coming 
generation for the proper use of freedom 
as a means of public service, instead of 
allowing them to believe that the sum 
and substance of a man’s life is to get 
all that he can out of his fellow men. 
So far as they fulfil this public purpose, 
our public schools and colleges can 
properly appeal to the Government for 
money, and our private schools or col- 
leges can ask for gifts and endowments 
from their friends. When they fail to 
do this they fail alike of their public 
purpose and of their claim for public 
support. 


New Haven, Conn. 


Progress of Collegiate Track Athletics 


BY WALTER CAMP 


{Mr. Camp, as our readers know, is perhaps the leading authority on collegiate sport 
in this country. He is easily our foremost football expert, and holds the position of 
graduate adviser in athletics at Yale University.—Hprror. 


HE triumph of the American col- 
legians in the Yale-Harvard 
Oxford-Cambridge contests last 

week at Queen’s Club, London, marks 
the first time in five of these international 
contests between American and English 
collegians that the visiting team has been 
able to win the majority of the events. 

Coming, .as it does, immediately after 
‘the victory of Mr. Travis over the Eng 


lish and Scotch golfers in the amateur 
championship of Great Britain, it has 
added much to the respect of the Eng- 
lishman for the prowess of athletes from 
the States. 

In nothing more than in golf and track 
athletics has the very marked progress 
of Americans in taking up enthusiastic- 
ally all forms of athletic sports been 
more in evidence. 
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The first American intercollegiate 
track athletic games were held at Sara- 
toga in 1876, and at that time the 100- 
yard dash was won in 11 seconds by 
Stevens, of Williams. In that same year 
in the Oxford-Cambridge games the 100- 
yard dash was won in Io I-5 seconds, so 
that we here find the American four-fifths 
of a second behind his English rival. In 
the first. of the international intercol- 
legiates, so-called (for it should be 
borne in mind that a really international 
intercollegiate track contest, where the 
best representatives of all the colleges in 
both countries have competed has never 
yet been held, these international 
events being confined thus far to but 
four, Oxford, Cambridge, Yale and Har- 
vard), held in 1894, the 100 yards was 
won by C. B. Fry, of Oxford, in 10 2-5 
seconds. In the next international, in 
1895, W. W. Richards, of Yale, won in 
10 1-5 seconds. In 1899 F. J. Quinlan, 
of Harvard, won in 10 seconds. In Igo1 
N. H. Hargrave, of Yale, won in 10 2-5 
seconds, but the race was over 105 yards, 
owing to a mistake made by the con- 
testants as to the starting line. The vic- 
tory, therefore, of W. A. Schick, of Har- 
vard, in the recent contest, with 9 4-5 
seconds, is the best that has been done 
in the international meets. The incom- 
parable Duffy, of Georgetown, however, 
made a record at the American intercol- 
legiates of 9 3-5. 

Something of the same progress, only 
in a more marked degree, appears in the 
other events. 
dle was won in 18% seconds by Wake- 
man, of Yale. That same year, in the 
Oxford-Cambridge games, the time was 
16 seconds flat. But three of the five 
international contests have been won in 
better time than 16 seconds, and only 
one of them, the first, in 1894, took over 
16 seconds. In that year Oakley, of Ox- 
ford, won in 16 3-5 seconds, but it was 
the only win in this event that the Eng- 
lishmen have scored ; Cady, of Yale, and 
Hatch, of Yale, winning the two hurdle 
events in ’95, one being run on the track 
and the other on the grass, each doing 
16 seconds flat; Fox, of Harvard, win- 
ning in ’99 in 15 3-5; Converse, of Har- 
vard, in I90I, in 15 3-5, and Clapp, of 
Yale, this year in 15 4-5. In the Yale- 
Harvard intercojlegiate contest this year 


In 1876 the 120-yard hur-. 
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this event was won by Clapp, of Yale, in 
15 3-5 seconds, but that wonderful Amer- 
ican runner and jumper, Kraenzlein, of 
the University of Pennsylvania, holds 
the record at 15 1-5 seconds for this 
event. 

Still greater progress comparatively 
has been made by Americans in their 
quarter mile run, for in this event in the 
intercollegiates in ’76 it took Stevens, of 
Williams, 56 seconds to win it. The Eng- 
lishmen in the Oxford-Cambridge games 
of ’76 took 52 2-5 seconds, but in the 
five international meets the quarter has 
been won in over 50 seconds only once, 
and that was in 1894, by Gordon, of Ox- 
ford, in 51 seconds. In 1891 Lewin, of 
Cambridge, won in 49 4-5. In -1899 
Davidson, of Cambridge, in 49 2-5, and 
in 1901 Rust, of Harvard, in 50 seconds 
and in 1904 Dives, of Harvard, in 49 4-5. 

Taylor, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, the colored runner, set up a new 
American intercollegiate record this year 
at Philadelphia, by covering the distance 
in 49 I-5 seconds. 

The mile was won in the first Amer- 
ican intercollegiates by Stimpson, of 
Dartmouth, in 4 minutes 58 seconds. 
That same year in the Oxford-Cambridge 
games the distance was covered in 4 
minutes 29 I-5 seconds. In 1895, in the 
internationals, Lutyens, of Cambridge, 
won in 4.35; in 1899 Hunter, of Cam- 
bridge, in 4.24; in 1901 Cockshott, of 
Cambridge, in 4.26 1-5, and this year 
Gregson, of Cambridge, in 4.21 1-5. The 
best that has been done at the American 
intercollegiates has been 4 minutes 23 2-5 
seconds, by Orton, of Pennsylvania. 

The high jump was won in the first 
American intercollegiate with 5 feet 2% 
inches, Pryor, of Columbia, clearing this 
phenomenal (?) hight. That same year 
the Englishmen in the Oxford-Cam- 
bridge games did 6 feet 214 inches, and 
no one in the internationals has beaten 
that, altho three out of the five have 
been won with 6 feet or over. In the 
first, in ’94, Swanwick, of Oxford, and 
Sheldon, of Yale, tied at 5 feet 8% 
inches. In ’95 Thompson, of Yale, won 
with 5 feet 8%4; in 1899 Rice, of Har- 
vard, won with 6 feet; in 1901 -Spraker, 
of Yale, did 6 feet 114 inches, and this 
year Vietor, of Yale, with 6 feet % inch. 
Windsor, of the University of Pent 
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sylvania, set the American intercollegiate 
record at 6 feet 3 inches. But M. J. 
Sweeney, in the contest between the 
London Athletic Club and the New York 
Athletic Club, in New York, cleared 6 
feet 536 inches. 

In the broad jump at the first inter- 
collegiate Willoughby, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, won with 18 feet 3% 
inches. The same year the Oxford- 
Cambridge distance was 21 feet 8% 
inches. In the internationals the records 
have been: Sheldon, of Yale, in 1894, 
22 feet 11 inches ; Sheldon, of Yale, 1895, 
21 feet 4% inches; Vassall, of Oxford, 
in 1899, 23 feet; Spraker, of Yale, 1901, 
22 feet 4 inches, and this year Sheffield, 
of Yale, 21 feet 1034 inches. 

The half-mile has not been common 
in these meetings, nor has the two-mile. 
Some comparison may be made, however, 


od 


from the fact that the half-mile was won 
in 2 minutes 16% seconds by Green, of 
Princeton, at the first American inter- 
collegiate in 1876, whereas Holding, of ~ 
Oxford, in the present international, cov- 
ered the distance in I minute 56 1-5 sec- 
onds, and Kilpatrick, of Union College, 
on the occasion of the London and New 
York Athletic Club meet in New York, 
made a record of 1.53 2-5. 

The general conclusion from these 
figures would be that if the Americans 
make the same progress in distance run- 
ning that they have in the shorter 
sprints, there is some hope of their over- 
taking the Britisher, even in these en- 
durance contests, but at present the 
English distance runners in the college 
ranks stand well above the American 
collegian, both in quality and quantity. 


New Haven, Conn. 


George Frederick Watts, B.A. 


BORN 1820—DIED 1904 
BY ALFRED AUSTIN 


Poet LarRvEATE oF ENGLAND 


:. 
Loven and Revered. What more than this, 
Of sounding glory, silent bliss, 
Can crave or win the noble Mind 
That works to stimulate mankind, 
To find the God within the shrine, 
And in the earthly the Divine ;— 


II. 
That makes the bare blank canvas glow 
With splendid joy or pallid woe, 
Transmits to after years the grace 
Of maiden form and manly face, 
With unextinguishable fire 
Shows sons how lived, how looked their sire, 
And limns with sympathetic hand 
The features of the Mother Land ;— 


III. 


That with strokes strenuous and fierce 
Can through. the quarried marble pierce, 
And, gazing deep within it, make 

A sleeping loveliness to wake 

And live, when all beside grows old, 

A youthful glory to behold? 


IV. 


Such like was He whom you may find 
Within this silent urn enshrined. 
Approach and read. A date, a name, 
A little dust, a lasting fame. 

AsuFrorpD, Kent, ENGLAND. 





The Club Which Helps with the Moral Standard of the Camp 


The Vacation Camp for Boys 


BY EDWIN DE MERITTE 


HE summer camp for boys has now 
become an important factor in boy 
life. Where the conditions are 

favorable, and the aim of the camp is in 
the right direction, the boys derive a last- 
ing good. The life is an outdoor one. 
It may be made of great practical value 
and a pleasant memory to all concerned. 

In this article I propose to speak of the 
private camp, tho there are many philan- 
thropic camps which are doing a good 
work and maintain a high standard. 

The leader of the camp must be a man 
of sterling character, long experience, and 
thoroughly interested in boy life. His 
aim should be to develop all that is best 
in the boy. Most boys have some trait 
which is a hindrance to success—selfish- 
ness, indolence and the like. It is the 
duty of the camp leader to discover these 
by carefully watching the boys, and to 
strive to eradicate them, not by harsh 


measures, but by kindly showing to the* 


boy the harm to himself, and by leading 
-him by personal effort and example to 
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overcome them. He must be ever vigilant, 
alert, and work for the best interests 
of the boys. This work he should not 
delegate to others. He alone is respon- 
sible to parents for the safe return of the 
boys to their homes, stronger in charac- 
ter, stronger in moral ideas and stronger 
physically. He must be with his boys at 
all times. He must advise, guide, direct. 

Unless he is ready to do this and to 
give his entire time to the work, he is not 
a suitable person to take the responsi- 
bility. 

The equipment of a camp is an essen- 
tial feature. To start a camp, with the 
necessary equipment, requires an invested 
capital of from $3,000 to $10,000, accord- 
ing to the size of the camp. The number 
should not be so large that the leader 
cannot keep in close contact with the boys 
individually. The dining-room, kitchen, 
refrigerator and ice house, dormitories, a 
main building containing a large assem- 
bly rom with a generous fireplace, trunk 
and dressing rooms, a suitable boat-house 
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with boats and canoes, and a wharf, all 
cost money. The kitchen and dining- 
room should be under the charge of a 
conipetent cook and his assistants. This 
work should not be required of the boys. 
The dormitories should be equipped with 
comfortable beds. The use of large, 
well ventilated dormitories keeps every- 
thing dry and healthy and is better on 
every account than a tent. It keeps the 
camp a unit and prevents the forming of 
cliques within the camp. 

A dressing-room, separate from the 
dormitory, is necessary, as the boys are 
not then required to sleep in the room 
where the clothing worn during the day 
ishung. Table etiquet should be insisted 
on. 
The selection of boys is important. If 
by any chance any boy should be admit- 
ted who should exert an influence detri- 
mental to the moral standard of the camp 
he should be sent home at once and the 
balance of his tuition refunded. Every 
boy in camp must have equal rights with 
the others, except where the strength, 
skill and superior judgment of the older 
boys might permit them to undertake 
feats of strength which would be harm- 
ful to the younger boys. All athletic 
work should be under careful super- 
vision. 

The daily work of the camp may vary 
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according to the plans on which the camp 
is founded. System and regularity in all 
things is a necessity. The following ar- 
rangement is a good one and may be 
changed to suit the changes of the 
weather or the plan of the camp. Rising 
at 6.40, a five minute dip in the lake and 
a vigorous rub down give the boys a keen 
appetite for a 7 o’clock breakfast. After 
breakfast each boy makes his own bed 
and puts things in order in the trunk 
room. Then comes the policing of the 
camp. This is a necessity. By it neat- 
ness and cleanliness are taught, and the 
camp is always in a presentable condition. 
This can easily be accomplished by divid- 
ing the camp into squads, one for each 
day of the week, with a counselor at the 
head of each squad. In this way each 
boy is on duty only one day in each week, 
and the duties rarely occupy over an hour 
each day. 

Next, all study, when required, and 
recitation work should be done in the 
morning hours, that the afternoon may 
be left free for the outdoor life. For 
those who do not study the opportunities 
for nature study are many and varied and 
may be carried on with system and with 
excellent results, or the boys may engage 
in athletic training. Rowing, canoeing, 
tennis and a variety of other athletic 
sports should always be available. 


Ready for the Mountain Trail 
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Junior Dormitory 


At 10.30 free hand gymnastics, consist- 
ing of simple exercises to keep the 
_ muscles pliant and to strengthen those of 

the back, abdomen and side walls of the 
body, as well as the legs and arms, will 
be found very beneficial. At 11 o’clock 
a fifteen or twenty minute swim, not 
longer, will be found healthful and in- 
vigorating. This may be repeated with 
safety between 4and5 p.m. If the camp 


is near fresh water a long period in the 
water must be avoided, as it is enervating 
and may produce injurious results. 


Young boys should never be allowed in 
the water except at fixed times and under 
the watchful care of strong and expert 
swimmers. During the swimming period 
the boys should be taught the different 


methods of swimming for speed and for 
distance, how to dive properly, and the 
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The Start for the Dvening Paddle 








THE VACATION CAMP FOR BOYS 


proper method for the rescue of a person 
in the water. They should be trained to 
become fearless in the water and to be 
ready for any emergency. 

At 12 o'clock they will be found ready 
for a good, substantial dinner. After 
dinner they should be allowed to lie down 
and rest for an hour. In many cases this 
is almost a necessity, so vigorous is the 
life. After the siesta baseball, tennis, 
mountain climbing or tramps afield may 
occupy the time until the swimming hour 
or even until supper time. After supper 
a variety of outdoor sports may occupy 
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amusement basis, while some are planned 
by earnest men for the good of the boy. 
The man who plans his camp on the lat- 
ter basis will not have to go out in search 
of boys. The boys will come to him. 
The sharp rivalry among amateurs in 
building up a camp, and even among 
some of the older ones, is an injury to 
the work. The sharp business practices 
employed to secure boys at the expense of 
other camps mark the man and his camp 
as an association and a place where the 
boy will receive no good, and give op- 
portunity for the remark quoted at the 


Main Building and Junior Dormitory 


the time until darkness prevents. Then 
the assembly room, with the opportuni- 
ties for music, singing, or practical talks. 
By 9 o’clock the camp should be in bed 
and asleep. , 

A well selected library and letter writ- 
ing will occupy the time on rainy days 
and prove of value. 

Sunday should be maintained as a day 
of rest. At 10.30 A. M. a short service 
may be held, which consists of reading 
from the Scripture, the singing of hymns, 
and practical talks on subjects of vital 
importance to the boys. 5 

The number of camps has greatly in- 
creased during the past few years. There 
is room for all, provided they are planned 
to elevate the boy. Doubtless some are 
planned to tide over the period between 
college and the profession. Others are 
planned and conducted on the money and 


beginning of this article, and moral in- 
jury may result. 

Should more boys go to camps? Most 
emphatically, yes. Boys who must stay 
at home during the vacation periods drift 
during the summer. Their associates are 
away. Therefore, the boy finds amuse- 
ments for himself, often with a class of 
boys who are not always desirable. This 
is always possible, often dangerous. 
The boy must have something to occupy 
his time and does not always discrimi- 
nate, provided he has his amusement. 

The camp also should be a safer place 
for boys than the summer hotel, where 
the selection of associates and the careful 
discrimination as to character is well- 
nigh impossible until after the harm is 
done. Boys are taught self-reliance, self- 
respect and to respect the rights of others, 
They are taught the value of harmony, 
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unity of action and loyalty. They are 
encouraged to think of the future and to 
form plans early for future usefulness, 
and to bend their energies to the accom- 
plishment of some definite object. They 
are taught to be courteous and gentle- 
manly in dealing with their associates. 
To the camp conducted on the proper 
basis the same boys return year after 
year. To some camp boys return for 
three, four, five, six and even seven years, 
so attached are they to the camp and so 
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much do parents appreciate the value of 
the camp influence. 

In this article I have endeavored to set 
forth the general plan of camps which 
have attained sucess. By following out 
this plan, varied to suit the conditions, 
but always with the one idea—to develop 
manly boys, truthful, honest and_ self. 
reliant—the summer camp will attain the 
place which it should hold in the public 
mind, and the standard of American boy- 
hood will be raised. 


Camp ALGonguin, Hotperngss, N. H. 


Educational Books: A Brief Survey 


N accordance with our usual custom 
| we give in this number a list of some 
of the more important school books 
published during the year. Space will 
not permit of thorough reviews, but the 
critical comments appended are designed 
to give a sufficient idea of the character 
of the works to enable a teacher to deter- 
mine what of them he needs to investi- 
gate. The choice of a textbook depends 
so much on the personal methods of the 
teacher and the conditions under which 
he works that it is impossible to assist 
him more than by extending the range of 
this choice. A textbook is like a suit of 
clothes, the one that fits the wearer is 
the best for him. It should be under- 
stood that the present list is merely sup- 
plementary to the many educational 
books to which we have given special 
reviews during the year. 


Sd 
English 


Standard English Olassics. Essays of Lamb, by 
G. A. Wauchope, 50 cents. Macaulay’s Life 
of Johnson, b C. L. Hanson, 25 cents. Irv- 
ing’s Goldsmith, by C. R. Gaston, 50 cents. 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King, selected by Wil- 
lis Boughton, 25 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Dickens’s Christmas Stories. By Jane Gordon. 
New York: American Book Co. 

Hawthorne’s Wonder Book for Girls and Boys. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Rolfe’s Shakespeare. Macbeth, Twelfth Night, 
Hamlet, Kine Lear, Othello, The Tempest, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It. 
The Merchant of Venice. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co. 50 cents. 

Modern English Prose. Selected and edited by G. 
R. Carpenter and W. T. Brewster. The Mac- 
millan Co. 00. 

Macaulay’s, Life of Johnson, By A. P. Walker. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 25 cents, 


The Gateway Series. Edited by Henry Van Dyke. 
Burke’s Conciliation with America, by Wn. 
Macdonald, 35 cents. Carlyle’s Burns, by Bé- 
win Micus, 35 cents. The Merchant of Venice, 
by F. E. Schelling, 35 cents. Sflas Marner, 
by W. L. Cross, 40 cents. Macaulay’s Milton, 
by E. L. Gulick, 35 cents. New York: Amer- 
ican Book Co. 

Riverside Literature Series. Edited by Bliss Perry. 
Irving’s Goldsmith, by Willis Boughton, 45 
cents. Boston: eo. Mifflin & Co. 

Macaulay’s Milton and Addison. By J. A. Tufts. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


By Henry Bradley. New 
$1.00. 


Chas. F. Johnson. 


The Macmil 0. 

—a English for Grammar Grades. By Jean 
. Rankin. oston: Educational Publishing 
House. 50 cents. 


THERE is such a lack of agreement 
about the teaching of English that 
it is pretty difficult to find a point 
of view from which to criticise such 
texts and readings as-may get them- 
selves published from to time. It 
seems safe to say, however, that 
the sense for literature, which all agree 
upon as the desirable end, cannot 
be aroused or cultivated on the basis of 
a single piece or even of a single author, 
or, for that matter, of a single period. 
Literature is a specific which must be 
taken in large doses to do any very great 
good. 

With respect to the mere article of 
variety, indeed, the publications of the 
year offer very little opening to adverse 
criticism. Seldom, in fact, has there been 
so great a number of titles. But to the 
rather imposing array there wants that 
single eye. for the ‘highest excellence 
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which is so very essential in such a mat- 
te. There is not a single introductory 
essay Of genuine critical merit, of the 
sort that ought to furnish out our reading 
texts; the nearest approach to it, tho at 
something of a remove still, being proba- 
bly the remarks prefixed to Lamb’s Es- 
says, while in the choice of authors it 
seems as tho the present disposition to 
compromise between amusement and edi- 
fication were likely to destroy all serious 
literary discipline for some time. In this 
regard the elementary texts are naturally 
in the worst case—so much so that one is 
almost justified in the paradox that any 
book is better for children than one made 
for their use. For this reason it seems 
safest to prefer some such carefully pre- 
pared volume as this of Dickens’s Christ- 
mas Stories, while Hawthorne’s Wonder 
Book may be looked upon as an excep- 
tion, both in itself and in its present at- 
tractively illustrated shape. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, this literary laxity is by no 
means confined to the provision for 
youth, but extends everi to the advanced 
readings. There is, of course, the usual 
disproportionate display of Shake- 
spearean texts, among which should be 
noticed the reissue of Dr. Rolfe’s well 
proved edition of Shakespeare, in a rather 
handier form and with the convenient 
excision of textual variants and such 
other matters as are now more properly 
and easily available elsewhere, together 
with a thorough revision of the com- 
mentary to suit the present state of edu- 
cational thought. But, outside of this 
eminently safe name, the titles are scat- 
tering and haphazard, as tho there were 
no consensus of opinion in regard to 
what is either classic or essential, as is 
indeed the case. A good deal oi this scat- 
teration is probably due to the assign- 
ments for admission to college, which are 
lo every appearance utterly unsystematic 
and planless—but not all of it, as is curi- 
ously illustrated by Carpenter and Brews- 
ters’s English Prose. In its way the book 
seems likely to be useful, for the selec- 
ions are numerous and comprehensive. 
But tho they may supply valuable illus- 
trative material for rhetorical demonstra- 
tions, they are too short to be of much 
assistance in the cultivation of a literary 
laste and habit, and are, indeed, singular- 
ly chosen. There is Gibbon, but no ves- 
tge of Burke, while Hamlin Garland, 
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James Lane Allen, Maurice Hewlett and 
Jack London are huddling side by side, as 
tho to keep each other in countenance in 
the immediate vicinity of Hawthorne and 
Scott, to say nothing of a bit of collabo- 
ration on English words by Greenough 
and Kittredge cheek by jowl with 
Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light.” At the same time it is reassuring 
to see an awakening of interest in the 
eighteenth century, at first and second 
hand, in creditably edited editions, among 
others, of Macaulay’s Life of Johnson 
and Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with 
America. The former, by A. P. Walker, 
has a rather promising manner of pre- 
senting explanatory matter, not in the 
usual mode of note and dissertation, but 
by means of plans, tables and the like 
easily intelligible exhibits; while the lat- 
ter includes a plain sufficiency of notes 
and a clear statement of the political 
situation by a professor of history, which 
innovation begins to look a little like a 
happy reconciliation between literature 
and general thought. There is, besides, 
an Irving’s Goldsmith by Dr. Boughton, 
admirable, like the other members of its 
series, for its cheapness, its typographical 
neatness and its freedom from editorial 
lumber—in short, for its readableness. 

Besides these reading-texts there are 
one or two other books, amid a strange 
dearth of “literatures,” which deserve 
some notice. Among them is a popular 
and interesting sketch of the development 
and characteristic peculiarities of the 
English grammar and vocabulary, very 
suitable for general reading or study, by 
Dr. Bradley, one of the editors of the 
Oxford Dictionary. Professor Johnson’s 
English Poetry, too, promises well in its 
kind. It contains a careful account, fully 
illustrated by well chosen quotations, of 
the several species of English verse, with 
some small reference to their historical 
development, tho what constitutes the 
merit of the book is rather the fact that 
it is written appreciatively and is ani- 
mated by a thoroughly literary spirit. 
Among the rhetoricians in general there 
is still altogether too much insistence 
upon original writing on the part of those 
of tender years. It is certainly very 
doubtful indeed whether Mr. Hunting- 
ton, who is one of the most forward with 
his opinion, is likely to do so much good 
as harm in asserting that every one, chil- 
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dren included, should be made to form 
the writing habit at the start, as he is 
certainly wrong in assuming “ an abun- 
dance of fresh and entertaining ideas ” 
to be in widest commonalty spread. But 
in the way they are taking it is at least 
encouraging to see them recognizing the 
importance of thought to composition 
and the necessary connection between 
reading and writing. Perhaps the most 
commendable book of this sort is Every- 
day English. There seems a rather un- 
necessary amount of verbal condescen- 
sion about it, an excessive precaution to 
scale the language and the selections 
down to the pupils, rather than the pupils 
up to literature; but the constant accom- 
paniment of precept with example and 
the consequent stress upon subject-matter 
is very well. 


French 


Fifty Fables. By La Fontaine. Edited by Ken- 
neth Mackenzie. 40 cents. 

Le Petit Robinson de Paris. Par Mme. Bugene 
po Edited by Louise de Bonneville. 45 
cents. 

New York: American Book Co. 

Ramuntcho. By Pierre Loti. Edited by C. Fon- 


taine. 
La Cagnotte. By Labiche et Delacour. Edited by 
eG A etsy 
Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. 

La Mare au Diable. By George Sand. Edited by 
—_ R. Gregor. Boston: Ginn & Co. 35 
cents. 

Corneille’s Horace. Edited by John B. Matzke. 

Le Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre. By Oc- 
tave Fuillet. Edited by James D. Bruner. 

‘ Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Colomba. By Prosper Mérimée. Edited by H. P. 
} pea = ew York: American Book Co. 

cen 

Chateaubriand’s Les Adventures du Dernier Aben- 
cerage. Edited by Victor DB. Francois. New 
York: Wm. R. Jenkins. 25 cents. 

An EHasy First French Reader. By L. C. Syms. 
New York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 

A French Reader. By Fred. D. Aldrich and 2 ene 
L. Foster. Boston: Ginn & Co. 50 ¢ 

Bn Voyage. . M. Clark. New York: William 
k. Jenkins. 

Beginner's French. By Victor B. Francois. New 
Yor American Book Co. 65 cents. 

Commeretal French. In two parts. By W. M. 
Poole, M.A., and M Becker. $1.50. 

Grammaire Francaise. By W. M. Poole, M.A., 

and M. Becker. 60 cents. 

satormetyee French Grammar. al G. H. Clarke 
and L. R. pongeety, $1.0 

New York: BE. . Button & & 
Gasc’s French Dictiona y F. BE. 


UB . Gase. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. y si. 25. 


Fifty Fables of La Fontaine may inter- 
est a class of children who are studying 
French at leisure, but it will hardly sat- 
isfy the average high school class, who, 
after having read ten or fifteen of them 
will prefer to seek new and harder worlds 
to conquer. An easy book that can be 
started after a half year’s study of 
French grammar is Le Petit Robinson, 
a dog-story, simply and _ gracefully 


told, which will win the hearts of the 
youth. The Academicians are contribut- 
ing their quota to the classroom. Loti’s 
Ramuntcha, a story of love among the 
Basques, is marked by the qualities that 
dominate his work, a melancholy amount- 
ing almost to pessimism, a poetry in- 
stinct with ideality. For full apprecia- 
tion the book may best be left to the 
higher classes, where sensitiveness to 
finer literary qualities is more developed. 

From Loti to Labiche is a far cry, in- 
deed, the one a painter of moods of sad- 
ness, the other a bold, genial humorist 
with a strong grasp of the comic sides of 
bourgeois life. La Cagnotte, written as 
Labiche wrote all his plays, in collabora- 
tion, is one of his most successful come- 
dies. 

Horace is another one of his which 
has been found adaptable for class use. 
Its subject, the combat of the Horatii 
and the Curiatii, is a most stirring and 
appealing one, and gives room for Cor- 
neille’s classic majesty and strength. 

The three great romanticists who fol- 
low have proved their success as authors 
for the class. George Sand’s La Mare 
au Diable exhibits her in her third phase, 
no more the passionate advocate of true 
love, no more the iconoclast of forms, 
but the simple, poetic soul, fascinated by 
the calmness and beauty of French 
peasant life. 

Feuillet, a romanticist of a widely dif- 
ferent type, is the creator of the Ro- 
manesque character, the gentleman of 
honor. His famous Roman d’un Jeune 
Homme Pauvre has had a favorable re- 
ception in school circles. Equally true 
is this of Mérimée’s Colomba, a tale of 
the Corsican vendettas, in the realistic 
vein of one of the most perfect of the 
French school. 

A paper edition of Les Aventures du 
Dernier Abencerage, dealing with one 
of the Moorish tribes that had been 
driven from Spain after the conquest of 
Granada, is well annotated and contains 
a convenient vocabularv. The subject. 
treated in the magnificent style of 
Chateaubriand, is nevertheless question- 
ably interesting to the average student. 
principally on account of its historical 
difficulties. 

En Voyage is supposed to teach con- 
versation to tourists and classes. The 
artificiality of such books is apparent to 
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every teacher. The Beginner's French, 
by one of the best known French teach- 
ers in the secondary school, is a distinct 
advance upon the older French gram- 
mars. Unlike Chardenal’s, which, tho 
simple, is dry, or Fraser and Squair’s, 
which is too complex, it seeks the golden 
mean of interest and simplicity. Its 
method is a progressive one. 

In view of the recent tendency to 
make commercial studies prominent, the 
Commercial French is an interesting 
textbook. More of a reader than a gram- 
mar, it combines unusually well-chosen 
selections with practice in conversation. 


German 


Bunte Geschichten. By Erna M. Stoltze. 30 cents. 
Kinder - und Hausmidrchen. By the Brothers 
Grimm. Edited by B. J. Vos. 45 cents. 
New York: American Book Co. 
Gersticker’s Germelshausen. By Griffin M. Love- 

lace. Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cents. 
Campze’s Robinson der Jiingere. By C. A. ibets- 


off. cents. 

Baumbach’s Das Habichts fraiilein, Edited by Dr. 

Ihelm Bernhardt. 

Hoffman’s Das Gymnasium zu - ““iocaaaarattess Edit- 
ed by V. Buehner. 35 cen 

Storm’s Pole Poppenspiler. Hdited by Dr. Wil- 
helm Bernhardt. 35 cents. 

Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Favorite German Poems. Edited by J. H. aes 
New York: American Book Co. 60 c 

Shorter Poems of Goethe and Schiller. By Ww > 
pr or + See 60 cents. New York 

ts) 

Schuokoos: "Die Drei Freier. ay Otto Heller. 
cents. Boston: Ginn 

Werner’s Heimatklang. By M. °?. Whitney. 
York: Henry Holt & Co. 

Lessing’s Minna von Barnhelm. By A. Minckwitz 
and A. C. Wilder. Boston: Ginn & Co. 45 


30 
New 


cents. 
Goethe’s Egmont. 


By James Taft Hatfield. 60 
cents. 
Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea. By W. A. 
dams. 65 cents. 
Goethe’s Das Mirchen. By Chas. A. Eggert. 30 


cents 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 

Wagner’s Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg. By W. 
P. Bigelow. 70 cents. New York: American 
Book Co. 

A Ohronology and Practical Bibliography of Mod- 
ern German Literature. By John Scholk Nol- 

$1.00. Chicago: Scott, Forseman & Co. 

A German Reader, with German ewercises based 
upon the text for first reading = x aaa By 
William Herbert Carruth. 55 c 

Ford’s Elementary German for Sight. Sessininns. 
By R. C. Ford. 25 cents. 

: New York: Ginn & Co. 

German Composition. By B. Mack Dresden. 40 

cents. ew York: American Book Co. 

Derercises in ne” Conversation and Compost- 
tion, od yy. “Sane 50 cents. Bos- 
ton: D. o Meath & Co. 


THE new editions of German books for 
school use continue to pour in, as if their 
editors were determined to make up for 
their long enforced silence and inactiv- 
ity in the days when their classic brethren 
held the field. It is, indeed, a hopeful 
utlook for the high school youth that 
the reading of interesting texts is being 
pushed to the front, and grammar for 
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grammar’s sake is being relegated to the 
rear. 

Introductory books for the first and sec- 
ond year—their name is Legion! Passing 
by some of the better known elementary 
works, as the Bunte Geschichten of Miss 
Stoltze, a favorite beginner’s book, and 
the deservedly popular Kinder - und 
Husmarchen of the Grimm brothers, we 
may linger foramoment with Gerstacker’s 
Germelshausen, that dreamily mystic, 
fancy nourishing tale, and hope that it is 
extending its sphere of pleasure-giving. 

Some additions will be welcomed by 
every teacher: Robinson der Jiingere, the 
German “Crusoe”; Das Habichts-frai- 
lein of Baumbach, the bard of Meinin- 
gen, to whom we owe those graceful tales 
of Thuringian woodland life; Das Gym- 
nasium zu Stolpenburg, consisting of two 
stories, one, Die Handschrift A, of a stu- 
dent absorbed in the Nibelungen prob- 
lem—Pole Poppenspaler, another of 
those delicate, almost fantastic and fairy- 
like tales of Storm, that bids fair to equal 
in popularity his “ Jmmensee.” 

Among collections of German poetry, 
Dillard’s Aus dem deutschen Dichter- 
wald is one of the most praiseworthy, for 
choice of poems, grouping and judicious 
annotation. A more ambitious work of 
the Twentieth Century Series, edited for 
a higher class of students, is Shorter 
Poems of Goethe and Schiller. This 
beautiful volume contains an unneces- 
sarily complete bibliography on the sub- 
ject of their poetry. Especially valuable 
is the literary analysis of each poem. 

Die Drei Freier of Schucking, the 
Walter Scott of Westphalia, is a novelle, 
combining into one the legends of the 
Wandering Jew, the Wild Huntsman and 
the Flying Dutchman. An obstacle to 
the enjoyment of this spirited narrative 
is introduced in the archaisms and 
linguistic peculiarities of the author’s 
style. For a quick, uninterrupted reading, 
Werner’s Heimatklang is good. A lively 
story of the time of the Schleswig-Hol- 
stein War, it gives a clear picture of Ger- 
man life from the pen of a popular Ger- 
man novelist. An innovation among 
textbooks is an edition of Wagner’s 
Meistersinger von Nurnberg. We are 
pleased to note this. Wagner has al- 
ways seemed to us peculiarly adapted to 
the last years of a college course, for his 
simplicity of poetic and dramatic con- 
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struction, for the beautifully lyric quality 
of his verse and for his romantic subjects. 

Carruth’s German Reader is the most 
comprehensive textbook of its size that 
we have seen, for it includes six complete 
stories, forty poems, notes, exercises and 
vocabulary, printed in good type in one 
small volume. The selections are ad- 
mirable; hero and fairy tales, a play, 
Benedix’s Die Liignerin, and verses from 
Goethe, Schiller, Heine and others, with 
a few translations from Longfellow and 
Tennyson. The fact that Professor Car- 
ruth is a very successful teacher inspires 


confidence in his class book. 
Latin and Greek 

Orations and Letters of Cicero. Bdited by Pro- 

fessor von Minckwitz. .25. 
Cornelius Nepos. Bdited by J. EB. Barss. 90 cents. 
Poems of Ovid. Edited by C. W. Bain. $1.10. 
—— ve the Crown. Edited by W. W. Gib- 

son. 10. 
Elements of Greek. By F. K. Ball. $1.00. 

New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Allen and Greenough’s New Latin Grammar. $1.20. 
A Latin Grammar. By Hale and Buck. $1.00. 


The School Iliad. Edited by T. D. Seymour. $1.40. 
Horace’s Odes and Epodes. Bdited by C. L. Smith. 


2.50. 

icero’s Tusculan Disputations and 

Edited by Professor Rockwood. $ 
New York: Ginn & Co. 

Latin Prose Composition. By H. C. Pearson. $1.00. 

Greek Prose Composition. By H. C. Pearson. 90 


cents. 
Botte to Grammar of Attic and Ionic Greek. 
Earle’s @dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. $1.25. 
New York: The American Book Co. 
Selections from Homer’s Iliad. Edited by Pro- 
fessor Banner. $1.60. 
Greek Lessons for .~ ork 


rison and Goodell. .10. 
First Sie Books of the Aineid. Edited by Professor 


Carter. $1.40. 
es | Orations of Cicero. Edited by Professor 
orbes. 40. 
First Latin Book. By Professor Moore. $1.10. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Richie’s Fabula Facilis. 75 cents. New York: 
Edited by R. W. Tun- 


Longmans, Green & Co. 
Eleven Orations of Cicero. 

$1.50. New York: The University Pub- 
lishing Company. $1.50 


stall. 
Greek Grammar. By Professor Thompson. 
New York: B. P. Dutton & Co. 
PROFESSOR VON MINCKwITZz’s Orations 
and Letters of Cicero is a model of care- 
ful and judicious editing. The notes 
furnish just the amount of help that is 
needed and no more. The scheme of 
indicating rhetorical emphasis by the 
use of italics for words made emphatic 
by position or antithesis is as admirable 
as it is novel, and might have been ap- 
plied advantageously to all the orations. 
No better plan could be devised for 
teaching students to read Latin aloud 
with expression and to appreciate intelli- 
gently what they read. The Cornelius 
Nepos of Mr. Barss is a good working 
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edition of the author for the second 
year in Latin. The student is not only 
aided in attacking Latin sentences, but 
warned frequently against the peril of 
translating wrongly those phrases and 
idioms which are specially liable to 
barbarous rendering. Bain’s edition of 
the Poems of Ovid will be welcomed 
by the large number of teachers who 
consider that some easier poetry than 
Vergil‘s should be used in the earlier 
years of Latin training. The summary of 
the general laws of quantity and scansion 
given in the introduction will be found 
particularly useful. Gibson’s Demos- 
thenes on the Crown is a scholarly and 
well annotated edition of the great ora- 
tion, and, from its critical, historical and 
grammatical features, admirably adapted 
for classroom work. In Dr. Ball’s Ele- 
ments of Greek the presentation of the 
principles of Greek grammar is made 
with great clearness and brevity. 
Allen and Greenough’s New Latin 
Grammar is a carefully revised edition 
of a work which has long been regarded 
as a standard. It has been brought into 
harmony with the ascertained results of 
recent studies in comparative and his- 
torical syntax. Professors Hale and 
Buck’s Latin Grammar combines brev- 
ity with fullness and clearness and 
ought to stimulate the student’s in- 
terest and infuse new life into Latin 
studies. The chapters on Phonology and 
Word Formation are to be commended 
for their reasonableness and simplicity. 
While the classification of constructions 
in the syntax is thoroughly scientific, it 
is at the same time sufficiently lucid and 
concise to be easily comprehended by the 
younger pupil. Altogether an excellent 
grammar, combining accuracy and com- 
pleteness with superior scholarship. 
In the School Iliad of Professor Sey- 
mour the results of the active researches 
of the past dozen years in the field of 
Homeric antiquities are incorporated. 
It is in every way an admirable book, for 
its literary as well as its scholarly quali- 
ties. Horace’s Odes and Epodes, by ©. 
L. Smith, and Cicero’s Tusculan Dits- 
putations and Somnium, by Professor 
Rockwood, are also excellent speci- 
mens of the College Series of Latin 
Authors issued by Ginn & Company. The 
introductions, commentaries and other 
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aids by which clear and scholarly criti- 
cism of the authors is set before the 
student leave nothing to be desired. 
Latin’ Prose Composition, by H. C. 
Pearson, is a plain, systematic and com- 
prehensive treatise, which, if carefully 
studied, will result in the acquisition of a 
thorough and practical knowledge of the 
essential syntactical principles of the 
Latin language. Like the same author’s 
Greek Prose Composition, its directness 
of statement, conciseness and freedom 
from unnecessary details make it of great 
value to both teachers and students. 
Babbitt’s Grammar of Attic and Ionic 
Greek succeeds in keeping abreast with 
the results of the most recent studies, 
while avoiding much of the overtech- 
nicality of terminology, which occurs 
too often in works of the kind. The 
vowel changes are graphically presented, 
and the Ionic forms are given in foot- 
notes instead of being combined with 
Attic forms. This will spare the stu- 


dent a good deal of confusion. Dr. 
Earle’s (Edipus Tyrannus is in many 
respects a noteworthy edition. The play, 
plot, characters, early phases of the 
legend and its extant later handlings in 


dramatic form are exhaustively discussed 
in the introduction, while the commen- 
tary is exactly suited to the needs of the 
average student, and shows the develop- 
ment of the plot and the connection of 
thought in each scene and passage. This 
edition ought to rank as a work of re- 
markable erudition. 

Richie’s Fabule Facilis, is, perhaps, 
one of the best books that could be em- 
ployed for the purpose of launching the 
student into ancient life and introducing 
him into the reading of connected narra- 
tive. The notes, vocabulary and, espe- 
pecially, the illustrations are worthy of 
the highest praise. In his Eleven Ora- 
tions of Cicero, instead of beginning 
with the Catilinarian orations, as has 
heretofore been the case almost uni- 
versally, Professor Tunstall has arranged 
the speeches of the Roman orator in 
such a way as to give a connected view 
of his political and literary life in its 
chronological sequence. The plan de- 
erves the highest commendation. The 
ntroductory chapter on the Roman con- 
‘titution forms a very vivid presentation 
f the political changes that occurred 
luring this momentous period. 


Professor Thompson’s Greek Gram- 
mar gives a larger place to the results 
acquired by comparative philology than 
is usual in elementary works of the kind. 
The most prominent and useful feature 
of this grammar, however, is its com- 
prehensive and scholarly exposition of 
Greek syntax. The author draws paral- 
lels constantly between Greek and Latin 
forms, and, altho a knowledge of Latin 
will certainly not teach Greek, the con- 
trast regularly and systematically en- 
forced has decided advantages. 

The Appleton series of Twentieth Cen- 
tury Textbooks are all admirably edited. 
Among them Professor Benner’s Selec- 
tions from Homer's Iliad deserves spe- 
cial praise for the skill with which the 
editor manages to convey the fact of the 
unity of the Iliad as a work of literature 
and art. There is no reckless process of 
abbreviation, but entire books or episodes 
from single books have been selected, 
the latter being connected, where neces- 
sary, by summaries of the omitted por- 
tions. The notes, while adapted to the 
practical needs of the student, contain 
material which is interesting in itself 
and sure to stimulate the intelligent stu- 
dent to further reading. The short 
Homeric grammar accompanying the 
text exhibits profound’ scholarship and 
adds greatly to the practical usefulness 
of the volume. Greek Lessons for Be- 
ginners, by Professors Morrison and 
Goodell, will meet the expectations of 
teachers who are in favor of thorough 
drill in grammar from the beginning. 
Thus, the pupil is guided to a knowledge 
of Greek through grammar, and with as 
much speed as is consistent with ac- 
curacy and thoroughness. The book is 
as practical as it is complete and scholar- 
ly. Professor Carter's First Six 
Books of the Zineid is a _ most 
attractive edition of Virgil. It is a 
successful attempt to deal with the 
poem in as literary a manner as possible. 
The illustrations are remarkably beauti- 
ful, and many of them are unusual. The 
mechanical execution is so excellent that 
the mere handling of the volume becomes 
a pleasure. Forbes’s Eight Orations of 
Cicero contains, among other useful 
characteristics, the titles of the principal 
rhetorical divisions of the speeches, in- 
serted in the proper places in the text. 
Another prominent feature deserving 
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notice is the running summaries of the 
text, which suggest the ideas, but not 
the words, of the author. The object of 
Professor Moore’s First Latin Book is 
to provide the necessary preparation for 
the reading of Nepos and Cesar, by pre- 
senting passages of connected Latin and 
fables and stories from Roman history. 
The author would seem to have fully 
succeeded in his ambition. With an in- 
telligent instructor to illustrate the sev- 
eral topics, this little book ought to be 
of considerable utility. 


History 


Mysr's saan History. Revised edition. Boston: 


no 0. 
Greek Historu for Young Readers. 
mern. New York: Longmans, 


$1.00. 

Elementary American History. By D. H. Mont- 
gomery. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

New Century History of the United States. By 
Edward Eggleston. New York: American 


ook Co 
renee —s, Stories. Pioneers on Land and 
—. = McMurry. Pioneers of the Mis- 
ssipp Vailey Pioneers of the Rocky Moun- 
‘ning and the West. New York: The Macmi!- 
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Special. Method in History. By Chas. f. iter 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 75 cen cl 
oa x f, American Lae By J. A. Chandler 
the Empire State. 
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American Government. By R 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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oscoe Lewis Ashley. 
Constitutional History of the United States. By 
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Nelson Case. New rk: The Crow Press. 
The British Nation. By George M. Wrong. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.40. 
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AN indication of the progressive na- 
ture of the new methods in teaching fs 
the constant adoption of new ideas. A 
well-known book that has undergone re- 
vision is Myer’s Ancient History. Among 
textbooks few have equaled its success 
with both teacher and scholar. The illus- 
trations and maps, well chosen and beau- 
tifully executed, have been increased and 
a list of references and topics for special 
study have been added. 

The chief difficulty, however, does not 
lie in the field of the secondary, but in 
that of the grammar school. . Of this 
class is Zimmern’s Greek History, for 


‘children between the ages of nine and 


twelve. This history deals too much 
with events and too little with personali- 
ties to command the attention of chil- 
dren at an age when individuals are al- 
most solely interesting. A better book 
in the same field is Montgomery's His- 
tory. Eggleston’s United States History 
deserves praise for its detailed descrip- 
tion of the social life of the Colonial 
period, its industries, laws, dress and 
household conditions. 

The newer spirit is illustrated by the 
well-known educator, Mr. McMurry, in 
his Pioneer History Series. These are 
the outcome of the theories of the author, 
an exposition of which is to be found in 
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his Special Method in History. In this 
suggestive book Mr. McMurry points 
out the advantage of American history 
over that of other countries, in that it 
deals with the founding of a nation and 
can thus command “an appreciative in- 
sight into the beginnings of economic, 
social and political society,” with the 
aid of the stories of our “ heroic ” epoch. 

The two histories for young people, 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co., are 
both of local interest. The “ Makers of 
American History ” is obviously written 
for use south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
and the history of New York especially 
adapted for the schools of that State. 

In the higher branches of social study 
there are two books on Government ; one, 
a textbook of Civics, the other, a ‘Con- 
stitutional History. The former is an 
excellent and practical work. Mr. 
Case’s book is less a textbook than a 
treatise. Written in an easy tho too 
discursive style, it might be profitably 
used for a hasty reading preparatory to 
a more exact study in another work. 

Among that new series of textbooks 
which has come into instant favor—The 
Twentieth Century Textbooks—another 
one, worthy of the series, has appeared, 
The British Nation. The author sins 
neither on the side of length nor of brev- 
ity. Its liberal tone, its emphasis on 
social and political changes and its read- 
able style should introduce it to all who 
cannot use Green’s classic work. 


Geography 


Elementa 
ton : thr blishing Co. 3 Rn nts, 

Field and Laboratory Ewercises in Physical Geog- 
reote. By —s F. Chamberlain New York: 


American Book C 
Lonymans’ School Geography. By_ George G. 

New York: Long- 
Green & Co. aA cents 


pmem gy and C. 
ans, 
Special Method in Geography. By Charles A. Mc- 
a New York: The Macmillan Co. 70 


ents. 
The Territorial Acquisitions of the United States. 
By Edward Bicknell, Boston: Small, May- 


nard & Co. 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. By Frank G. 
New York: American Book Co. 


: a 


ee we yo Fed. By James Franklin Chamber- 
lain. New York: e Macmillan Co. 40 cents. 


Elementary Geography, by Charles F 
King, is a decided improvement on pre- 
vious works of the kind. Instead of 
abstract and didactic statements, condi- 
tions and experiences bearing on home, 
concrete and journey geography are 
made the prominent features, Thus, the 
book has been prepared from the child’s 
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standpoint and in accordance with his 
growth and nature. His interest is en- 
listed from the very beginning, and this 
must help the memory wonderfully. The 
illustrations are numerous and beautiful, 
especially those taken from the. photo- 
graphs of wild animals and of children 
and adults of different nationalities. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s Field and Labora- 
tory Exercises in Physical Geography 
seem well adapted for the purpose. The 
directions to students are very clear, and 
the book will meet an increasing de- 
mand for practical introductory work in 
this department. 

In Longmans Geography the most 
vital and salient points receive full treat- 
ment in proper perspective, and the ad- 
mirable method adopted by the authors 
enables them to give a picture of the 
world in which all separate facts find 
place, both as results of special geo- 
graphical condition and as parts of a 
logical whole. The style is clear, con- 
cise and elegant. A general index of 
over three thousand words and a special 
index of commercial products add im- 
mensely to the value of the volume, both 
for the student and the general reader. 

A teacher who is eager to interest his 
class in geography cannot find a better 
guide than Dr. McMurry’s Special 
Method in Geography. It contains many 
ideas on the subject that are as novel as 
they are striking and stimulating. The 
chapters dealing with the correlation of 
geography and other studies and the 
outlines of a course study are particu- 
larly noteworthy. 

Territorial Acquisitions of the United 
States, by Edward Bicknell. A timely 
little volume in which the author has 
succeeded in condensing a vast amount 
of material without impairing the inter- 
est of the subject. 

In Carpenter’s Geographical Reader 
geography is studied from the pic- 
turesque point of view. It deals in a 
popular and interesting fashion with 
Australia, our colonies and other islands 
of the sea, special attention being given 
to our late acquisitions. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s How We Are Fed 
begins with the commodities that are 
familiar to us and uses them as the basis 
for a description of physical, climatic and 
human conditions in every part of the 
world. 
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Mathematics 


Primary School Arithmetic. By J. A. McLellan 
and A. F. Ames. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 30 cents. 

Primary Arithmetic. By William J. Milne. New 
York: American Book Co. 25 cents. 

The Hlements of Arithmetic in Theory oe Prac- 
tice. By John W. Hopkins and P. Under- 
wood. New York: The Le Co. 55 


cents. 
Mental Arithmetic. By John W. Hopkins and P. 
H. Underwood. ew York: The Macmillan 


Co. 25 cents. 
The Natural Number Primer. By David Gibbs. 


New York: American Book Co. 25 cents. 

Primary Arithmetic. By a Eugene Smith. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 30 cen 

Elements of Algebra. By (Rene “W. Hull. New 
York: American Book Co. 50 cents. 

Elementary Algebra. By * a, * Tanner. New York: 
American Book Co, 00. 

Advanced Co ome, in Al ie B evteter Wells. 
Boston : Heath & Co. $1.5 

Plane and Rita Scene By on Sanders New 
York: American Book Co. $1. 

Elements of Plane Surveying. By Samuel Marx 
Barton. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. $1.50. 
Practical Lessons in Astronomy. By Goodwin D. 

Swezey. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1. * 
Elements a7 the Theory of Integers. By Joseph 
Bowden. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.25. 

There is ample supply of arithmetics 
for this generation of American children 
and it grows year by year. The list above 
names a few drops of the increase. There 
is a reason for each, tho in some cases it 
is a “ wee frail body.” 

The Primary Arithmetic of McLellan 
and Ames, while dominated largely by a 
fad, contains valuable suggestions for 
teachers and is arranged and developed 
to interest pupils. The “dot” business 
seems rather overdone, and there are in- 
accuracies, as in limiting the term 
“ratio” to one of its applications and 
using the word “ prism” for quadrangu- 
lar prism. 

The other arithmetics of the list are 
prepared evidently with care. They bave 
merit and can be made good guides for 
pupils. Preferences will vary ; in the end 
it will be the teacher, not the text. 

Professor Hull’s Elements of Algebra 
is worthy of all praise for its admirable 
restraint. It gives elements; it refrains 
from variations, which so confuse most 
elementary texts. Now and then a slip 
appears. ‘“‘ Composite” should not be 
limited as in Article xxxvi; a factor is 
a component, a component is not neces- 
sarily a factor. The note (page 100) 
concerning the use of the “ first method ” 
for solving quadratics is not justifiable. 
At least one professor of mathematics 
would rely almost entirely on the first 
method. The text is, on the whole, most 
satisfactory. 

Professor Tanner’s book is a disap- 
pointment. He is known as a good 


mathematician and is one of the authors 
of a good text on Analytical Geometry. 
The Elementary Algebra, however mer- 
its scant praise. Much ado is made in 
supposed explanation of very simple 
things ; there is constantly a “ darkening 
of counsel by words.” Either in an effort 
to make easy the transition from arith- 
metic to algebra, or following a recent 
German fad, the word “ quantity” 
throughout the book is replaced by the 
word “number.” The effort to jam the 
concepts with which algebra deals into 
the word “ number” is sometimes pain- 
ful. Number and quantity are not inter- 
changeable terms. Algebra deals with 
quantities, sometimes numerical, some- 
times not. Even were the terms inter- 
changeable nothing is gained by throw- 
ing aside the long established expressions 
and framing new forms for well recog- 
nized relations. 

Professor Wells hardly advances in his 
Advanced Course in Algebra; it is 
only more poured into the hopper. Defi- 
nitions lack precision ; there is no proper 
ordination. Professor Sanders has made 
a text with a clear notion of geometric 
truths and a positive knowledge of how 
to teach them. Professor Barton’s Sur- 
veying deserves the highest praise. It 
is accurate, precise, clear; shows a full 
appreciation of troublesome points and 
treats them successfully. Professor 
Swazey does excellent service in his 
little book on astronomical practice. It 
is well devised and executed and will 
make easy more genuine work in this 
most fascinating science. The general- 
izations of number relations. are put in 
very distinct form by Dr. Bowden. 
Processes and relations universally ac- 
cepted are rigorously established and lead 
naturally to results far beyond the or- 
dinary field. 


Physics and Chemistry 


Physical Laboratory Manual. B 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 8 
Physical Et. Manual. B — * Coleman 
New York: American Book 60 cents 
Mechanics, Molecular Physics and Heat. A Twelve 
Weeks’ College Course. By Robert Andrew 
Millikan. Boston: Ginn & Co. $1.50. 
Laboratory Physics. By My ton Clarence Miller. 
L gna tn Phystce By Leth D. Higgins. Bos- 
e8sons hy: FOP 
ton: Ginn & Co. .s 


ton 4 b 
Elemente of In Chemis By Ha are 
Jones. New York: The Macuillan Co. 25. 


Chute’s Laboratory Manual has been 
known for many years as one of the best 
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for secondary schools and now appears 
in a revised edition. The experiments 
are nearly all quantitative and practi- 
cable. It has the very great merit that 
the teacher will be called upon for help 
by only the careless and unintelligent 
in the class, for the directions state clear- 
ly what to do, what to use and how to 
use it. Coleman’s Manual is very similar 
to this in scope and character and a 
choice between them will depend on the 
laboratory conditions. 

Millikan’s Mechanics, Molecular Phys- 
ics and Heat is a college textbook of the 
highest class in which mathematical the- 
ory, definitions, experiments. and prob- 
lems are given together. Antiquated ap- 
paratus is not even described, and many 
new and ingeniously constructed instru- 
ments are used by which a greater de- 
gree of accuracy can be attained by the 
student than has previously been thought 
possible. Miller’s Laboratory Physics is 
not so thorough and original as the pre- 
ceding, but covers the whole subject of 
physics in one volume devoted exclusive- 
ly to laboratory directions for college 
students. 

Higgins’s Lessons is so old-fashioned 
in style that we wonder it is not called 
Natural Philosophy; certainly a book 
containing no experiments and no prob- 
lems for the students cannot be said 
to deal with the same subject as those 
before mentioned, which are almost ex- 
clusively mathematical and experimental. 
It is written in a primer style and not 
very accurately. It contains a postscript 
on chemistry. 

Newell’s Descriptive Chemistry is a 
conventional, comprehensive textbook of 
550 pages, giving a large amount of in- 
formation clearly stated and including 
the usual laboratory course and prob- 
lems. Personally we should prefer to 
have most of the historical matter and all 
of the portraits cut out, and the new 
dynamic and: électrical theor.es made 
fundamental in$Stead of appendical, but 
that is a matter of personal judgment, in 
which all would not agree. Professor 
Jones, in his Elements. of Inorganic 
Chemistry, professes good intentions in 
regard to the use of the theories of 
physical chemistry, but an examination 
of the book does not indicate that he con- 
siders them of much value in elementary 
instruction. We dislike, too, leaving out 
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all organic compounds in a textbook 
which gives the ordinary student all lk 
is to know of chemistry. A little knowl- 
edge of carbon compounds is of more 
practical value than the little knowledge 
of technological processes, not always 
up to date, which crowds it out. 


Nature Study 


Fducation Through Nature Study. By John P. 
unson, New York: Kellogg & Co, $1.25. 

Stories of Rocks and Minerals. By Harold W. Fair- 

banks. Boston: Educational Publishing Co. 


60 cents. 
How to Know the Butterflies. By John Henry 
Comstock and Anna Botsford Comstock. New 


A Guide to t 
New York. By Ralph Ho ; Boston : 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. -$1.50. 

A Watcher in the Woods. By Dallas Lore Sharp. 
New York: The Century Co. 84 cents. 

The Tree-Dwellers. By Katherine DB. Dopp. Chi- 
cago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Part I of Munson’s Nature Study 
deals with aims, methods and principles 
of teaching science, and Part II is essen- 
tially an essay on general biology. The 
book has many important points of in- 
terest to those who are studying the prob- 
lems involved in nature study for ele- 
mentary schools, but, on the whole, it is 
not a practical guide for the everyday 
work of the average teacher with 
little training in science. 

Fairbanks’s Rocks and Minerals 
is a reader in geographical nature 
study for grammar grades, and is 
a praiseworthy attempt to develop 
the inorganic side of nature study, 
which has commonly been almost ex- 
clusively biological. 

Comstock’s Butterflies aims to aid the 
beginner in the study of these insects by 
means of rich illustrations (there are 
forty-five plates in natural colors), brief 
but sufficiently full descriptions of species 
and notes on life histories. It is just 
what is needed by amateurs in ento- 
mology and by teachers who use butter- 
flies in their nature study teaching. 

Hoffman’s Guide to the Birds is in- 
tended especially for beginners in bird 
study, and accordingly it centers atten- 
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tion on the prominent colors, the charac- 
teristic habits and haunts, and other 
points which will help the beginner iden- 
tify birds as seen out of doors. There 
are keys arranged on a color scheme for 
winter, March, April, May, summer and 
autumn. 

Sharp’s Watcher in the Woods pre- 
sents for reading in schools the very best 
of the chapters in the author’s “ Wild 
Life Near Home.” It is attractive lit- 


erature at the same time that it is inter-' 


esting and accurate natural history, and 
it makes a strong appeal for sympathetic 
interest with common animals. 

The Tree-Dwellers, by Dopp, is the 
first of a projected series of school read- 
ers to be known as the “ Industrial and 
Social History Series.” These are de- 
signed to direct the “ primitive life stud- 
ies,” which, in recent years, have been 
experimentally introduced into the pri- 
mary grades of certain schools, notably 
those under the influence of Professor 
Dewey at the University of Chicago. 
The present book tells children how 
primitive people lived, weaving in the 
facts known to science, and the simplest 
activities of primitive man are made to 
suggest practical work for the pupils in 
the line of manual training. 


Biology and Physiology 


Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds. By H. W. Conn. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. $1.00. 

—_ ~ Teat-Book of Zoology. By Arthur W. 

acmillan Co. $4.00 


eysse. New York: The 
Our Bodies and How We Live. By Alfred F. Blais- 
75 cents. 


dell. New York: Ginn & Co. 
The Elements of Physiology. By Walter Moore 
Coleman. 90 cents. 
The Child’s Physiology. By Walter Moore Cole- 
man. 40 cents. 
a Koes Human Physiology. By John 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

The elementary knowledge concern- 
ing micro-organisms needed by all per- 
sons who have practical charge of 
homes is presented by Professor Conn 
in a popular and very readable style, and 
at the same time the book is thoroughly 
scientific and practical. An excellent 
appendix suggests many experiments for 
the practical teaching in schools where 
this book may with profit be studied in 
connection with the lessons in domestic 
science. 

There are many textbooks of zoology 
for college students, but Professor 
Weysse’s new volume:has a distinct place 
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because its subject matter is well selected 
and arranged with reference to the needs 


-of the average student, who wants a gen- 


eral survey of the science. At the same 
time it is a good introduction for those 
looking forward to special work in 
zoology or other phases of biology. 

Blaisdell’s Our Bodies is a revised edi- 
tion of the well-known textbook for 
elementary schools, which the author 
first published twenty years ago. Its 
points of excellence are: Emphasis upon 
personal health, suggestions for prac- 
tical teaching, a chapter on accidents and 
emergencies. and one on bacteria. 

The Physiologies by Coleman present 
subject matter on structure, function and 
hygiene of the human body similar to 
that found in many other textbooks de- 
signed for public schools. In many para- 
graphs there are interesting innovations; 
but, on the whole, the books are not con- 
vincingly an improvement over a num- 
ber of earlier books which cover the 
same field. As to the method of teach- 
ing, the books are too exclusively text- 
books, and fail to give a strong emphasis 
to the practical method, which in these 
days is regarded all-essential in science 
study. The above remarks on Coleman’s 
physiologies apply to the book of Jegi, 
which appeals to the reviewer as simply 
another teacher’s variation in presenting 
the same subject. 


Unclassified 


Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 
By rt Cuyas. ew York: D. Appleton & 
0. .00. 


In their New Spanish-English and 
English-Spanish Dictionary the Apple- 
tons have supplied the long felt need of 
a complete and accurate vocabulary of 
the Spanish language. It has many fea- 
tures that are unique, useful, and that 
entirely differentiate it from other 
lexicons of the. same kind; among them 
its inclusion of a large number of words, 
phrases and idioms only:ito be heard in 
Spanish America and the Philippines. 
Mevestn's El St de las Nifas. By J. Geddes and 


. M. Josselyn. New York: American Book 
Co. 650 cents. 


The best known and brightest of 
Moratin’s comedies—El Si de las Nifias— 
is admirably adapted for beginners, who 
are moderately well equipped gramatic- 
ally, for it swarms with idiomis used by 
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every class of Spanish 
society from the highest 
to the lowest. 


An Italian Grammar. By Mary 
Vance Young. es New York: 
0. 


Hlenry Holt $1.25. 

An Italian Grammar, 
with Exercises, by Mary 
Vance Young, may. be 
commended to students 
of Italian who wish to 
make rapid progress. 
Only the essential features 
are noted, and everything 
that does not conduce to 
practical utility has been 
omitted. The chapter 
devoted to phonetics is excellent, and 
shows that Miss Young can be at once 
utilitarian and philosophical. 

Tools and Machines. By Charles Barnard. New 
York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cents. 

Mr. Barnard writes with great en- 
thusiasm and knowledge about the .evo- 
lution and construction of our common 
tools, such as the hammer, the saw and 
the knife, from the prehistoric stone im- 
plements to modern power machinery. 
Such a book in the hands of a boy will 
do much to inspire him with respect for 


Navaho Weave. 


From Tinsley’s “‘ Basketry.” EB. L. Kellogg & Co. 


the tools he is using. It should be in 
the handy book shelf of every manual 
training school. 


Practical and Artistic Basketry. By Mrs. Laura 
ean a - New York: B. 4, Meclloes & 
0. .00. 


This i is designed especially as a teach- 
ers’ guide to the instruction of pupils 
in the public school, and includes prac- 
tical directions for work in raffia, rattan, 
willow twigs and a great variety of other 
materials. It is well illustrated by photo- 
graphs of the finished articles and draw- 
ings of tools and stitches. 


Reminiscences of 


[This week we conclude Mr. Murray’s 
issue. 


~ HE popular excitement which fol- 
lowed the publication of the 

little volume was of a nature 
dificult to describe. It leapt instantly 
to the forefront of public attention. 
Not only ‘Boston, but the nation, 
was talking about it. The geograph- 
ical ignorance that the discussion re- 
vealed was simply astounding. Men of 
standing, clergymen, editors, declared 
through the columns of their papers and 
. om the pulpits where they preached that 
ere was no such wilderness in the State 

- New York; that the book was a hoax, 

a or hoax, an outrageous creation of 


My Literary and 
Outdoor Life 


BY W. H. H.—*“ ADIRONDACK” MURRAY 


Reminiscences, which we began in our last 
This is the last article he ever wrote.— EpITor.] 


deceit. Letters came pouring in upon 
me by scores and scores from ministers 
and laymen alike, upbraiding me and 
stating that I ought to be turned out of 
the ministry for leading people astray, 
especially young people and invalids. 
And several clerical brethren introduced 
resolutions of censure in their convoca- 
tions. Even Harper's Illustrated, a pru- 
dent publication, carefully and decently 
edited, came out with a broadside cartoon 
of myself and my disciples and described 
those who were credulous to believe in 
me and the woods as “ Murray’s Fools.” 

During the years I was in public life 
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I was compelled more than once to stand 
up against a good deal of pressure and 
listen to most outrageous and insulting 
vilification without opening my mouth, 
but never did I have to brace myself 
against a stronger sweep and suction of 
ministerial and newspaper abuse than the 
summer following the publication of 
“ Adventures in the Wilderness.” It was 
a deliberate effort to howl me down. and 
smash me to pieces, and so far it suc- 
ceeded that the little book, which had 
been selling at the rate of five hundred a 
week without forcing, suddenly dropped 
to five volumes a week and was dead, ap- 
parently, beyond the hope of resurrection. 
The American people can take a joke as 
well, if not better, than any other people 
in the world, but they won’t stand being 
hoaxed, and for weeks the country rang 
with the cruel falsehood which had been 
foisted upon them. But the little book 
was not dead, and when it came out of its 
grave it was “as a bridegroom coming 
out of his chamber, and as a strong man 
rejoicing to run a race.” But I stood to 
my guns and said nothing. It was my 
silence that puzzled and intimidated those 
who were trying to yell me down, for 
they knew that I stood to lose all that 
made life worth living, and they could 
not understand how I could see the hopes 
of life, the joys of usefulness and the 
pride of a career swept away from me 
and make no sign. But why should I 
worry when I knew that the woods of 
God were there, that within forty miles 
of the capital at Albany was the southern 
edge of a wilderness geographically as 
large as the State of Connecticut; that 
there were more than a thousand lakes in 
this wilderness ; that there were hundreds 
of high mountain peaks; that this great 
wilderness was so interlaced with rivers 
and water courses that you could boat a 
hundred miles through the fragrant 
woods and not walk five, and that the air 
was so pure, cool and charged with re- 
storative elements that the nervously ex- 
hausted breathing it felt vigor return to 
them, and those who were dying from 
pulmonary difficulties were literally called 
back from the edge of the grave? 

I have often been asked to which I 
attributed the greater influence in adver- 
tising these woods and sending people 
into them, the Adirondack volume or the 
Adirondack lecture. There has never 
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been the least doubt in my mind. It was 
the lecture on the Adirondacks that won 
the fight. It was delivered over five hun- 
dred times in New England alone. Near- 
ly half a million of intelligent men and 
women listened to it. It literally captured 
the lyceum platform, and when I decided 
to withdraw it it became almost impos- 
sible to do so. At the close of its de- 
livery I was compelled often to remain 
on the platform an hour, giving practical 
information and advice to those who in- 
tended to go to the woods the next year. 
It was perhaps the most influential utter- 
ance I ever made, judged by its influence 
on the people and the fashion of outdoor 
recreation which it promoted. 

General Grant, in the preface to his 
Personal Memoirs, says, “ Man pro- 
poses, God disposes. There are but few 
important events in the affairs of men 
brought about by their own choice.” My 
experience corroborates to a degree this 
statement of General Grant. I have never 
in any sense ordered my life. As a boy 
I planned to be a lawyer, and yet under 
compulsion of spirit I became a clergy- 
man. My hope and prayer was to go 
West, where were the beginnings of em- 
pire, and yet I was constrained to serve 
in Boston. A Yale graduate under the 
eyes of Harvard, a speaker whose pro- 
nunciation was after Webster in a city 
where Worcester was accepted as law, a 
young man that never dreamed that he 
should write a book and who has de- 
voted thirty years of his life to author- 
ship, a public speaker with no aspiration 
to the lyceum platform and yet who has 
spoken over two thousand times to popu- 
lar audiences,—with such a record, why 
should I not coincide with General 
Grant’s statement that “ Few important 
events in the affairs of men are brought 
about by their own choice”? Wendell 
Phillips once said, in presenting me to a 
great audience in Music Hall, “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have cqgme here to-night 
that I might present to you the quietest 
orator that ever spoke in Boston, and 
who, buried away out of sight in a little 
mechanical village in Connecticut, with- 
out thought of ever being an author, 
wrote that marvelous little volume which 
has kindled a thousand camp fires and 
taught a thousand pens how to write of 
nature.” And this is the way I came to 
be a lyceum speaker: 
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When I went to Boston the church that 
called me to its pastorate was deplorably 
placed. Dr. A. L. Stone, a man of elo- 
quence and great social charm, had been 
called to San Francisco, and the church 
had been without a pastor for some three 
years. Its congregation had scattered. 
It had a large membership, but the first 
Sabbath I preached in it the audience was 
not much, if any, over three hundred. 
As the church seated about fourteen hun- 
dred, you can imagine its emptiness. But 
within three months the pews were prac- 
tically all rented, the average wealth and 
intelligence of the audience was high, and 
four hundred camp stools had been intro- 
duced to seat the overflow from the pews. 
Such a state and condition of things at- 
tracted great attention and had to be ac- 
counted for. The world did what it al- 
ways does in such a case, by denying that 
the preacher had ability, by honest and 
simple speaking, to attract such a throng 
and had done it by resorting to gross 
sensationalism. The professors of elo- 
quence called the attention of their pupils 
to the nasal twang of my tones and 
warned them against the vocal horror 
from Connecticut. The disciples of 
Worcester, through the Boston Adver- 
tiser, laughed at my pronunciation. They 
advertised me as the ministerial jockey. 
An ex-Governor’s wife amused her co- 
terie by describing my personal peculiari- 
ties—that I was accustomed to come into 
the church on Sundays with one trouser 
leg outside my boot and the other inside ; 
that I literally galloped up the pulpit 
stairs, bounced into the chair, grabbed the 
wig from my head, which I wore to con- 
ceal or make good the absence of nature’s 
covering, and honed my glistening pate 
with a great big red bandana handker- 
chief, and that one Sunday I illustrated a 
passage of Divine truth by sliding down 
the great banisters of the pulpit—and be- 
cause of such uncouth anda outrageous 
doings I so stiienly filled the church. 

These stories going abroad led to great 
confusion of mind touching the new pas- 
tor of the old, historic church, especially 
among the three thousand and odd Con- 
gregational clergymen who looked to the 
Park Street pulpit, and had a right so to 
look, as bound to set the example of de- 
corum and dignity ; and at last the officers 
of the church came to my study one even- 
ing with the strange stories that were go- 
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ing around about their young pastor and 
the lies that were being told about him, 
and I was made aware of the extent of 
the misrepresentation. 

Now it chanced, as most of you know, 
that as a speaker my style of expression 
and action was exceedingly simple and 
my voice was never explosive or my ges- 
ticulation over-earnest. In all my career 
as a public speaker I never told a story 
or an anecdote even at a Sunday school. 
For ten years every morning discourse 
of mine was put into type, and not a pas- 
sage can be found in them all calculated 
to create a laugh. This, my officers 
knowing, had wrought upon them pow- 
erfully, and they exclaimed, “ Mr. Mur- 
ray, these falsehoods about you have got 
to stop.” I replied, “I don’t see how you 
are going to stop them. Better men than 
I have been lied about since the begin- 
ning, and better men than I will be lied 
about to the end.” After a moment of 
silence, Deacon Farnsworth—called the 
William E. Dodge of Boston—said : “Mr. 
Murray, can you write a lecture?” I re- 
plied, “ I do not know what I could do, 
but why should I write a lecture?” His 
answer was this: “ The people are not 
fools and they love fair play. If they 
could only hear and see you on the plat- 
form, the evil would be stopped.” After 
a few moments’ reflection I said, “ Per- 
haps it might do some good, and I will 
think the matter over. If I write a lec- 
ture to kill off these charges of sensation- 
alism I had better také a subject that is 
sensational, something that gives me 
every opportunity to be a sensationalist 
and an oratorical mountebank, and that 
subject is certainly the Adirondack life 
and experience in the woods.” And that 
is the way I became a lyceum lecturer 
and the prime cause of the Adirondack 
lecture being written. . 

That year I delivered it one hundred 
and ninety-eight times. The next year 
two hundred and two times. Of course, 
as I got into the matter, I saw the great 
service that such a speech might do, and 
I carried it, as Longfellow’s youth car- 
ried the banner with the strange device, 
up and down the villages and cities of 
New England; advocating rest and rec- 
reation, the evangel of outdoor life, and 
persuading the people to the sweet, the 
healthy, the holy impressions of nature 
How unconventional it all was, this 
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movement of the popular mind toward 
truth and life, and how it added to the 
laughter and good nature of the world! 
How different it all was—that early ex- 
perience—than what is possible to-day. 
Now we ride in Pullman cars to hotels 
that are palaces of fashion and extrava- 
gance, to camps—what a misnomer !—the 
building of which cost from ten to a hun- 
dred thousand dollars; whereas, in those 
early and blessed days, we were bumped 
in buckboards over corduroy roads, or 
tramped fifty miles to get to our little 
boats where the guides were waiting. 

It was in this great campaign, the ob- 
ject of which was to persuade the people 
to look to outdoor life and its sports in a 
different way than they had ever done, to 
deliver them from the tyranny of the con- 
ventional and win them over to the lib- 
erty of the natural, that for the first time 
in my life I realized the dignity and value 
of the lyceum platform and the nob'e 
uses which it served. In what other con- 
nection could great questions be argued, 
information given, conscience quickened 
and moral enthusiasm supplied to the 
masses? What courage, what scholar- 


ship, what talents, what grace and live- 
liness of person and what enthusiasm for 
the right, for the larger thought, for the 
nobler life, did the speakers of the old- 


time platform represent! Sumner, the 
orator and statesman, an aristocrat of im- 
maculate ancestry, who almost forgot the 
blueness of his blood when pleading for 
the slave; Whipple, the only faultless 
critic of literature that Boston has ever 
produced; Gough, the inimitable, who 
told me that he never begun to make a 
speech that his knees did not tremble like 
a schoolboy’s, nor end one, as I sug- 
gested, until the frame of the building 
trembled and shook with the thunder of 
applause; and Phillips, the faultless ora- 
tor, to match whom in eloquence no race 
or nation puts forth a candidate save the 
Greeks in the person of Pericles; ‘and 
Reecher, the marvelous, seer and prophet 
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of God, the highest expression of ora- 
torical genius that the Church has pro- 
duced since Chrysostom was born; Par- 
sons, the Irish orator, who brought to us 
the training of Dublin University, and 
who told his audiences of the glories of 
Michael Angelo’s art so vividly that they 
could feel that they were gazing at his 
immortal frescoes ; and Willets, of Phila- 
delphia, the octogenarian, who patiently 
sits in his starlighted night as one who 
waits for a sunrise in the light of which 
he will again behold the faces of his 
great confréres; and Miss Dickinson, 
whose voice was as the voice of Melise, 
who at the demand of Roderic Dhu bore 
with swiftest foot the fiery cross sum- 
moning the clans to battle; and Lillian 
Egerton, whose only fault was that she 
could not realize her own genius, the 
handsomest woman that I have ever seen 
in any country on stage or platform— 
these are the ones who made the lyceum 
platform great and honorable, who car- 
ried light and leading in their hands to 
the people. I was the youngest member 
of the great group. For seven years | 
spoke outside my pulpit over a thousand 
times on that same platform with them. 
There was no rivalry among us. There 
was noenvy. There was room for us all; 
fame for us all, work for all of us, and 
the people welcomed us with almost equal 
regard. Alas, alas! If I call will they 
come? If I look shall I see the beauty 
and glory of their faces? If I listen shall 
the charm of their speech make music in 
my ears as of yore? Nay, envious time 
has reversed the cup, and the wine of life 
has been emptied on the ground. 


“When I remember all-the friends so linked 

together 

I’ve seen around me fall like leaves in wintry 
weather, 

I fell like one who treads alone some banquet 
hall deserted, 

The flowers all dead, 

The lights all fled, 

And all save me departed.” 








Editorials 


The Russian Troubles 


Ir was Russia against Japan; it is 
now Russia against the world. Rus- 
sia’s experiments in international law, 
in the matter of the seizure and sink- 
ing of neutral ships, find approval no- 
where, not even with her ally France 
or her humble suitor Germany. The 
assassination of her cruel Minister of 
the Interior awakens surprise in no 
country, and the condemnation of vio- 
lence which we all utter is tempered by 
the declaration that it was the natural 
result of the barbarous system which 
provoked it. Russia complains. that 


the United States and Great Britain 
give their marked sympathy to heathen 
Japan and not to Christian Russia ; let 
Russia’s Government cease to be rep- 
resented by De Plehves, and let the 
will of the people rule and the welfare 
of the people be the object of the Gov- 


ernment, and the sympathy of the 
world and the glad sympathy of the 
United States will crown Russia with 
blessing. Our warm regard goes to 
Japan because she is the latest coun- 
try to exchange despotism for free- 
dom; let Russia do what the rest of 
Europe has done, what Japan has done, 
establish a constitutional government, 
and she will see how quickly and how 
gladly we will give her our sympathy. 
Then Russia would cease to be a hor- 
ror and a terror. 

Public interest has been diverted 
from the fighting in Manchuria by the 
capture of neutral ships and the mur- 
der of De Plehve. That Russia was 
guilty of a breach of international law 
which the civilized world cannot per- 
mit is clear. She was allowed to take 
two vessels through the Bosphorus on 
the pretense that they were merchant 
vessels, such as they had been. Bui 
just as soon as they had passed the 
Suez Canal, without having touched at 
any Russian port, by a mere change of 
flag, they made themselves véssels of 
war. They are one or the other as 
they choose. What is to hinder them 


to-morrow, if a Japanese war-ship was 
to heave in sight, from again hoisting 
a mercantile flag? That would be just 
as reasonable. The fact is that in stop- 
ping and capturing British and Ger- 
man vessels they were acting as pirates 
under international law. Therefore 
Russia has been compelled, by the 
voice of the world, even of France and 
Germany, to return the vessels and 
make apology. 

Equally wrong has been the action 
of the Vladivostok squadron in sink- 
ing captured vessels. If neutral ves- 
sels carry mainly contraband of war, 
what is really contraband, arms and 
food for the army, not railroad stores 
and flour for home consumption, Rus- 
sia has the right to seize them, take 
them to any of her ports, bring them 
before a prize court and condemn and 
hold vessels and cargo. But she has 
no right, on the judgment of the cap- 
tain of one of her war vessels, with no 
trial, to seize and sink a British ship. 
The act of the Vladivostok fleet has 
been nothing less than barbarous. 
Again the world condemns it, and 
Great Britain calls Russia sharply to 
account for it. It is reported that the 
Russian Department of Marine over- 
rules the wiser and weaker Depart- 
ment of Foreign Affairs, and refuses to 
yield, and may even reverse the deci- 
sion of Count Lamsdorff and the Czar. 
That will be madness, just such mad- 
ness as has ruled Russia, for we do not 
give her the usual credit for extreme 
subtlety of diplomacy. The sugges- 
tion made in so many quarters that 
Russia is purposely embroiling herself 
with Europe so that she may, in the 
event of being compelled to negotiate 
peace, seem to yield to the concert of 
European Powers. and not to feeble 
and contemptible Japan, is not at all 
plausible, even altho we hear it made 
even in Japan. Russia has no idea yet 
of submission to her alert foe. She 
means and expects to drive Japan back 
to the sea, if it takes ten years, and to 
dictate a peace in Tokyo. So blind are 
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the Grand Dukes and bureaucrats that 
dominate a well-meaning but weak 
Czar. 

And now, following this embroil- 
ment, comes the assassination of De 
Plehve. That turns public interest to 
the internal condition of Russia and 
her future. There is no question as 
to the cause of his murder, nor any 
doubt that the persecutor of Poles, 
Jews and Finns had provoked his fate. 
The only question is as to the effect of 
it on Russia. Will it mean greater re- 
pression and cruelty, or will its effect 
be to frighten the rulers of Russia into 
some more regard for the welfare of 
the people? The first effect, of course, 
is multiplied arrests of suspects and 
more savagery to answer the savagery 
of assassination. The world wants to 
see whether De Witte, who has the 
reputation of being a somewhat more 
liberal man, will be made the Czar’s 
principal adviser, or whether the 
Alexieffs and Ignatieffs will maintain 
their control. It is ominous that the 
aged Ignatieff, bitter persecutor of 
Jews and Nihilists, has been recalled 
from retirement to be successor to De 
Plehve, but he is not likely to be long 
in that position. De Witte has been 
called from Berlin to consult, and is 
said to have been offered the seat next 
the throne, which he refuses to accept 
unless he can have a free hand. It is 
to be expected that the immediate ef- 
fect of this political murder will be 
bad, but, preceded as it has been, and 
followed as it is likely to be, by other 
political assassinations, it is rather 
probable that it will turn the thought 
of the Czar to the reforms that are 
needed and demanded. Nicholas II is 
weak and erratic; but he may be af- 
fected as was his grandfather, a strong 
man, who began his reign with great 
severity, but who, when the Nihilists 
struck blow after blow, called Mélikoff 
to the helm, the most progressive man 
Russia has had in power, and who was 
ready to grant a constitution when he 
was unfortunately assassinated. There 
are many signs of revolution in Rus- 
sia, and the Japanese successes help 
the movement. Japan’s progress dates 
from the day when she adopted a con- 
stitutional government; Russia needs 
parliamentary government for her in- 
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ternal peace and growth. She needs 
no external aggrandizement, and this 
war is likely to strip her of her latest 
acquisitions. 


The Strikes 


A REALLY wise labor leader must have 
seen in the condition of business for sev- 
eral months past a formidable argument 
against any strike not demanded by hard 
injustice and an intolerable situation. 
There has been no general reduction of 
wages, but an enforced restriction of pro- 
duction has compelled the discharge of 
many thousands of workmen. Railway 
companies have ceased to make costly 
improvements ; some of them have cut off 
a considerable number of their trains. 
In this industry alone not less than 75,- 
ooo men have lost their places. Many 
thousands more are idle at the steel mills, 
the locomotive factories and the car 
shops. In some other industries the 
hours of labor have been reduced by 
more than one-third. With such an in- 
crease in the number of the unemployed, 
strikers are at a great disadvantage, and 
labor leaders should seize every oppor- 
tunity to obtain by arbitration a remedy 
for grievances. The difficulties of the 
situation were clearly seen by Mr. Henry 
White, an exceptionally well informed 
labor leader, who sought in vain to pre- 
vent the strike of 40,000 garment work- 
ers in New York against an “open shop.” 
That strike appears already to have 
failed. Its purpose was to preserve for 
the employees certain advantages which 
they believed they were in danger of los- 
ing. But the time was’ not propitious. 
They should have been governed by his 
advice. 

It would have been better for the cot- 


_ton mill workers at Fall River to seek 


a modification of the companies’ terms, or 
even to accept them, than to quit work. 
The employers’ attitude left something to 
be desired, it is true, but a reduction of 
wages—like the preceding restriction of 
output—appears to have been demanded 
by the condition of the industry. Owing 
to the high price of cotton, declining sales 
of goods, and the competition of cheap 
labor and a long work-day in the South- 
ern mills, the companies could make no 
profit. They are not in a Trust, and their 
dividends have been quite moderate. 
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Employers will not continue to do busi- 
ness at a loss if they can avoid it. If 
there could have been a free conference 
between the Fall River employees and 
the companies’ officers a reasonable un- 
derstanding and a compromise might 
have been reached. This woyld have 
been better than idleness until October. 
At the great packing houses of the 
Beef Trust the skilled workmen went on 
strike in defense of the unskilled, who 
are a majority, and also for their own 
rotection. The wages of many of the 
unskilled had been reduced below the 
rate of 18% cents an hour, a rate sup- 
ported by an agreement which had ex- 
pired. In last week’s INDEPENDENT Mr. 
Poole showed that this rate averaged 
only $7.40 per week. Unions of skilled 
men believed that this foreshadowed an 
assault upon the workmen’s organizations 
and upon the wages of skilled labor. 
Bearing in mind the increase of the price 
of beef during the last two years, they 
could see no valid reason for a reduction 
of wages. They went on strike because 
the old rate for unskilled men was not 
restored and fixed by another agreement. 
They were too hasty. It is admitted that 
the packers offered arbitration. The 
unions’ excuse for rejecting or ignoring 
the offer was that it was not received un- 
til some hours after the strike order had 
been issued. That was not a good ex- 
cuse. The offer was received before the 
beginning of the strike. It should have 
been accepted. Labor leaders familiar 
with the condition of business through- 
out the country would not have hesitated 
to accept it. Altho there is evidence of 
unjust discrimination and harsh treat- 
ment on the part of the packers when the 
men returned to work on the 22d ult. 
under the agreement made two days ear- 
lier, we think the unions were hasty and 
unwise again in so quickly and angrily 
renewing the strike on that date. This 
agreement provided for the arbitration 
of every question and all grievances. By 
exercising a little patience and common 
sense, remedies for the injustice of arro- 
gant subordinate officers could have been 
obtained. That portion of the agreement 
which related to the re-employment of 
strikers and to the arbitration of in- 
stances of discrimination warranted the 
packers’ interpretation of it. The unions 
hac helped to make it and had signed it. 
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They could not reasonably complain of 
their own work. 

It was possible on that day to settle 
the controversy upon terms which, after 
arbitration, would probably have given 
the strikers a victory, altho some would 
have been excluded, because the packers 
were permitted by the signed agree- 
ment to retain all the non-union men 
who desired to stay. Not many 
would have remained, and_ these 
might have been induced to join the 
union. Thus the organizations might 
have been defended against attack. But 
the union leaders preferred, and with 
scarcely any delay, to renew the strike. 
They even declined to permit another 
attempt to enforce the agreement. And 
so thé contest was renewed, and has been 
continued, with the usual accompani- 
ments of violence, brutal intimidation and 
manslaughter. At the time when we are 
writing, there are indications that the 
battle will be lost by the strikers. Nearly 
half of their places have been taken by 
new men, more than a thousand strikers 
have deserted their associates, and others 
are asking. the packers for terms. De- 
feat will sap the strength of the unions, 
be disastrous to many of their mem- 
bers, and place the unskilled workmen 
completely at the mercy of the packers. 
And if defeat comes, it will be due to a 
lack of brains and good judgment. - 

The effectiveness of unions as a means 
of benefiting and uplifting workingmen 
depends largely upon the wisdom of their 
leaders. In this beef workers’ contro- 
versy the men have had the moral aid 
of much public sympathy, owing to the 
attitude of the people toward a greedy 
combination, altho the strike itself has 
increased the cost of food. It is a com- 
bination which the Government has 
prosecuted and placed under bonds to 
obey the law; and the prevailing belief 
is that it has continued its unlawful prac- 
tices. But even in a struggle between 
such a combination and its employees, the 
public cannot overlook the folly and the 
blunders of the men or excuse the crimes 
of violence which they have committed. 

Unlawful combinations should . be 
prosecuted and punished. A failure so 
to proceed against them does not author- 
ize their employees when on strike to 
commit brutal assault, manslaughter and 
murder in their attempts to prevent the 
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use of other men in their places. Our 
present laws and institutions give an em- 
ployer the right to employ other men 
in the places of workmen who voluntarily 
leave his service; they give these other 
men the right to work for him in peace 
and safety. Until we decide to lay aside 
these laws and institutions, these rights 
must be protected. 


Shall the President Intervene ? 


Just the time when a Presidential 
election is at hand is chosen for a great 
strike, and the proposal that President 
Roosevelt intervene causes the Demo- 
crats to look on with satisfaction, 
thinking that it cannot but damage his 
chances for election. If he refuses to 
intervene, as is likely, they imagine that 
thousands of strikers will vote against 
him. We do not take Mr. Roosevelt t- 
be the kind of man who will allow the 
effect on his election to govern his action 
in the case, nor do we expect that he will 
consent to meddle with the matter. 

They think that because he intervened 
in the case of the coal strike he will do 
the same in the case of this meat strike. 
But the two cases are entirely different. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not intervene then out 
of any regard for the strikers or the coal 
operators. If they only had been con- 
cerned he would have let them carry on 
their conflict until both sides were ex- 
hausted. It was the people he was con- 
sidering, the people that could get no coal 
and were in danger of freezing to death. 

Remember that it was in the beginning 
of winter. Coal had doubled in price. In 
many places people could get no fuel. 
They could burn nothing but anthra- 
cite coal. There was danger of a general 
coal famine, and it had already begun in 
the coldest part of the year. It affected 
all of the people in the Eastern States, 
millions of men and women that were not 
at all responsible for the difficulty be- 
tween the operators and the miners. In 
some places so desperate were poor peo- 
ple through lack of coal for their freezing 
families that they stopped and robbed the 
coal cars that were passing on the rail- 
roads. It was a great public calamity 
and danger that was upon us, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, not as President—for he had 
no authority—but as the most prominent 


and exalted private citizen in the land, 
invited the two parties to meet him, and 
by the pressure of his influence he per- 
suaded them to come to terms. He did 
what Cardinal Gibbons or Bishop Potter 
might have done. It was an act of great 
public pqlicy, and it deserved all praise, 
and the success justified the act. 


There is no such condition of things 


now. Nobody is freezing, nobody is 
starving. The great public are not suf- 
fering. The price of meat has risen but 
a trifle, where it has risen at all. The 
only persons that suffer by the strike are 
those that refuse to agree on the condi- 
tions of work. Let them fight it out, and 
let the President give them his good 
wishes and let them alone. 

There is no such monopoly of meat as 
there was of coal. Independent butchers 
can buy beeves, sheep and hogs as much 
as they will, or the strikers can get up 
abattoirs of their own. Beef cattle can 
be bought reasonably of plenty of men 
who are glad to sell for a reasonable 
price. Besides, we do not depend on beef 
as we do on coal. Every one had a stove 
made to burn anthracite coal and nothing 
else, and nothing else was to be had to 
burn. But if we could not get beef—and 
we can get it—we could get poultry and 
eggs and milk; and people do not have to 
eat meat in order to keep in good health. 
Vegetarians are as strong as meat eaters, 
and most people in this country eat more 
meat than is good for them. 

The conditions are thus utterly differ- 
ent from what they were in the time of 
the coal strike. Then we were all 
anxious, where we were not suffering. 
Now most of us would not know, but for 
the newspapers, that there was any 
trouble about the meat supply. The pub- 
lic does not need, and does not ask, and 
does not expect President Roosevelt to 
interfere in a difference of this sort, 
which does not discommode the great 
public, but affects only those people who 
are not ready to come to a settlement of 
their differences. 


The Survival of the Public 


Many things indicate that the great 
process of natural selection, that has de- 
termined the destinies of species, of peo- 
ples and of institutions through unnum- 
bered centuries, is to-day working upon 
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new material and yielding some curious 
new results. 

Since written history began to pre- 
serve for us a record of the experiences 
of civilized men, there has always been 
an antagonism between public and class 
interests. Strictly speaking, public inter- 
ests are those that touch the welfare of 
every individual in a politically organ- 
ized State. “The public,” in this large 
sense of the word, is the entire com- 
munity or commonwealth. 

A vast majority of the interests of 
mankind are individual or class interests. 
More than nine-tenths of the thought 
and work of the average man is de- 
voted to his personal affairs, the welfare 
of his family and the conservation of 
those things that pertain to his occupa- 
tion or profession ; or to the existence or 
the power of the social class to which 
he belongs. Very little of his life is given 


to the state or the nation directly. Con-- 


ditions are conceivable under which men 
might live such thoroughly individual- 
istic lives that government would cease 
to have any functions, and the politically 
organized state would no longer exist. 
All the forces of natural selection would 
work toward its elimination. 

Such conditions never have prevailed, 
however, over any wide area, or for any 
long time. The supreme common inter- 
est is the common safety, and whenever 
this has been threatened by invasion or 
menacing enemies a “ public ” has at once 
been created. Men have discovered that, 
in addition to Aheir private and class in- 
terests, they have a wider interest in 
which all share equally. As a fact of 
history, war has thus far been the con- 
dition under which public interests and 
a public opinion have come to birth and 
waxed strong. 

Only secondary to danger from for- 
eign foes has been danger to life and 
property arising from internal disorder 
aid the criminal instincts of predatory 

ilividuals. A public interest has, there- 
ore, arisen in laws and their administra- 
ion. Men have been willing to make 
some sacrifice of time and wealth to 
naintain the institutions of courts and a 

licing government. 

As wars become less frequent, and in- 
lividuals more law-abiding, the public in- 
tcrest dwindles and “the public” be- 
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comes less and less a great reality, unless 
new objects of common concern are 
created by the new conditions that are 
ushered in with the later stages of social 
evolution. There are social philosophers 
—in particular the philosophical an- 
archists—who look forward with hope 
to the natural disappearance of the state. 
Whether they have any valid grounds 
for their expectations is an interesting 
question. Such a conclusion would imply 
that the public is to have no interest in 
such matters as education, sanitation and 
municipal conveniences. 

A fruitful cause of internal discord in 
the states that have thus far existed in 
the civilized world has been the evolution 
of class interests and consequent class 
antagonisms. The struggles of the high- 
born and the base, of the ecclesiastical 
conformists and the dissenters, of the 
rich and the poor, have precipitated 
many a civil war. And whenever civil 
war or even insurrection begins, “ the 
public ” once more becomes conscious of 
itself as such, and the political organiza- 
tion of the state is again strengthened. 

In a recent study of the present indus- 
trial situation in the United States, Mr. 
Ernest Poole, whose contributions to an 
intelligent understanding of what is tak- 
ing place in the labor world are familiar 
to the readers of THE INDEPENDENT, has 
put forth the conclusion that “the pub- 
lic” is now really disappearing. Of the 
fifteen million voters and their families 
in the United States, seven millions are 
farmers and farm laborers. Seven mil- 
lions more are wage earners, and one 
million are employers, salaried men and 
the professional classes. Very rapidly 
the wage earners have been joining the 
great labor organizations. Recently the 
employers, in their determination to 
maintain the open shop, have themselves 
been organizing, and they are now or- 
ganizing the non-union labor as a body 
of “loyal workmen” that can be de- 
pended upon under good treatment and 
steady employment to stand with em- 
ployers against the tyranny of the trades 
unions. Social and economic considera- 
tions keep the salaried and professional 
men in sympathy with the employing 
class. A majority of the American peo- 
ple is thus aligning itself for a class 
struggle, and there will remain no com- 
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pact and well-organized group to stand 
as the representative and defender of 
common, or public, interests. 

This is an interesting view of the ex- 
isting situation, but we do not believe 
that it is adequate. We must remember 
that even if all workingmen were massed 
in one great organization, and all capi- 
talistic interests in another, each organ- 
ization would be made up of many grades 
of character and intelligence. The low- 
est of these grades would be ready to 
resort to violent means against which the 
higher grades would revolt. The mo- 
ment the class struggle seriously threat- 
ened the social order millions of men 
would awaken to a consciousness of the 
necessity of preserving the peace and 
reasserting the supremacy of law and 
liberty. “The public ” would once more 
become supreme. 

Still, it is true that since the public 
exists to the extent that there are real 
interests of common concern, its power 
is weakened to the extent that class in- 
terests absorb attention; and to the ex- 
tent that the public ceases to be powerful 
the community is liable to suffer from 
violence and disorder. It becomes a 
serious question, therefore, whether, as 
war and the grosser forms of lawlessness 
become infrequent, the great commercial 
and industrial interests of mankind are 
to be given up to class monopolization, 
with resulting social discord, or are to be 
controlled as public interests that will 
resistlessly draw men together in the 
bonds of commonwealth and harmonious 
social co-operation. 

It is our conviction that if the public is 
to survive as the supreme fact in human 
society, if our civilization is not to be- 
come a prey to class antagonism, there 
must be a new creation of great public 
interests. We can no longer depend, 
we ought not longer to depend, upon re- 
curring wars to keep alive sentiments of 
commonwealth, of patriotism. The new 
public interests must be economic, in- 
dustrial. For this reason, among others, 
we hold that such great interests as the 
means of communication and transporta- 
tion should become public and no longer 
class or private concerns. If public sen- 
timent and public opinion are to be 
stronger than class feeling, and powerful 
enough to prevent social disintegration 
through class antagonism, the public in- 


terest must be greater than the class in- 


terests. 
& 


On the Choice of Studies 


In our colleges a student learns last 
what he most needed to know first, what 
studies to choose. If the Freshman knew 
as well as the Senior how to learn and 
what to learn he would waste less time 
than he does. A man entering college is 
apt to select his courses from the catalog 
in much the same way as he chooses his 
dishes from a restaurant bill of fare; ig- 
norant of gastronomical art, not even 
knowing the meaning of all the names 
on the menu, he chooses by chance, here 
a dish because it is well known, there 
catching at an attractive title, listening 
to the suggestions, not always disinter- 
ested, of the waiter, most of all guided by 
example and taking the same as his com- 
panions at the table. Consequently an 
instructor one year finds his class over- 
crowded and rejoices that the educational 
value of his subject is becoming properly 
recognized, only to be humiliated next 
year to find the tide has turned and his 
lecture room is deserted, equally without 
reason. 

We do not think that the 4 /a carte col- 
lege is, on the whole, inferior or more 
likely to cause mental indigestion than 
the table d’héte college, where the same 
intellectual food is placed before each in- 
dividual at the dictation of the scholastic 
chef, but it has the obvious disadvantage 
that the Freshmen are expected to know 
what no one in the world is wise enough 
to have yet determined—that is, what 
knowledge is of the most value. But be- 
cause nobody can help him much is no 
reason why he should be left entirely 
unguided. There should be a prepara- 
tory course on courses, a guide to the 
curriculum, an explanation of the educa- 
tional content and status of each subject 
offered; what it is, why {is there, and 
what benefit the student is expected to 
derive from it. It is questionable, how- 


ever, if the curriculum of any of our uni- 


versities is susceptible of such a clear and 
logical explanation of form and meaning. 

In the absence of more thorough and 
competent instruction to the student in 
his choice of electives we venture to offer 
a few suggestions. It is customary to 
divide a student’s work into two groups, 
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sometimes called his major and minor; 
the former a series of correlated studies 
pursued for several years, the latter com- 
posed of shorter and more miscellaneous 
courses, not necessarily related to each 
other or to the major. The two lines of 
work have very distinct aims. The ma- 
jor is for training in efficiency, the minor 
for the cultivation of comprehension and 
appreciation. If we use the old saying that 
an educated man is one who knows every- 
thing of something and something of 
everything, the major group of studies is 
intended to accomplish the first part of 
the complete education and the minors 
the second. The first is intensive educa- 
tion and the second is extensive. The 
first must be thorough and the second 
should be comprehensive. 

The following rule may be of some as- 
sistance in deciding what studies are to 
be chosen in these two classes: 

For major, choose the study you like 
most. 

For minors, choose the studies you like 
least. 

If this formula were printed on the 
blanks on which the student registers his 
elections it would save many a blunder 
of lifelong consequences. Since capacity 
is rather closely connected with inclina- 
tion and one generally likes best to do 
what he can do best, this is almost 
equivalent to saying that the major 
should be the easiest course in the cur- 
riculum and the minors the hardest. 

The student’s choice of his major 
study, the piéce de résistance of his col- 
lege course, is somewhat restricted. 
Nowadays it is usually a more or less di- 
rect preparation for his life work. Even 
when it has no utilitarian application it is 
considered to have failed of its purpose 
unless it is carried far enough and thor- 
oughly enough to result in productive 
scholarship. Its aim in either case is 
efficiency, the power of doing some one 
thing well. The minor studies may be 
mere accomplishments, but the major 
must result in an accomplishment. This 
requires natural ability as well as train- 
ing, so the major is easily decided upon 
if the student has a marked talent. If he 
has not, it does not matter so much what 
he chooses. 

The major course having been fixed 
upon, it is easy to select the minors, for 
these should be as different as possible 


from the first. The major makes the 
specialist, the minors make the man. The 
object of the one is strength, proficiency ; 
of the other, symmetry. The minor must 
be antipodal if it is to balance the major. 
The minor should be the complementary 
color in the educational spectrum which, 
fused with the major, gives the white 
light of knowledge. 

When you report to your gymnasium 
instructor, he tests you and then pre- 
scribes for you exercises which develop 
your weakest muscles. That is, if the in- 
structor has your interest at heart. If, as 
many of them do, he aims at high inter- 
collegiate records, he reverses this policy 
and gives you the exercises which you can 
best do, and which, therefore, you least 
need. What you should desire is not to 
break records, but to develop the body. 
If your legs are strong, use your arms. 
If ‘you enter a gymnasium without an 
instructor, you would not be far wrong 
if you should try all the apparatus and 
then stick to those that hurt. 

The same rule applies in intellectual 
training. If you hate mathematics it is 
a sign that your logical faculty needs de- 
veloping. Not to study it would be to 
have an idiotic area in your brain. A dis- 
used muscle or organ is liable to become 
diseased. A disused mental faculty like- 
wise becomes the seat of mental diseases 
—bigotry, superstition and intolerance. 

If your main studies are practical, your 
subsidiary studies should be the opposite. 
If you do special work in physics, study 
also metaphysics. Balance the concrete 
with the abstract, the utilitarian with the 
artistic, the modern with the ancient. If 
you take a literary course, put in plenty 
of such studies as the sciences where fact 
outweighs form. Many a literary man 
has devoted himself so exclusively to ac- 
quiring skill in expression that he has 
found, too late, that he has nothing to 
express. If you are fond of history or 
of literature you will not need to do much 
with them in college, unless they consti- 
tute your major, because you will from 
natural inclination keep up your reading 
in them sufficiently in after life to be well 
informed. The college is to do for ‘you 
what you cannot do for yourself. The 
practice of electing one’s antipathies has 
a moral value as well. Always doing 
what you like is as injurious as always 
doing what you dislike. 
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Plant-Creation 


PLANT-BREEDING is a term coming 
into common use among enthusiastic 
fruit growers. . Fifty years ago, when 
Mr. Downing wrote his famous book on 
fruits and fruit-growing, we had not got 
beyond the idea that species were some- 
thing created, and that their limitations 
could not be broken into. To-day the 
word species stands for little more than 
variety. It means a variety somewhat 
better established in its habits of growth 


and fruitage. We are even beginning to. 


hear of two families crossing, and inter- 
marrying, like the cherry and the plum. 
Mr. Burbank has a new fruit, which he 
has created out of the plum and the apri- 
cot, naming it plumcot. Of course, the 
failures are more numerous than the suc- 
cessful crossings—even where the most 
skillful art is used. When Mr. Burbank 
undertook to cross the dewberry with the 
pollen from the apple, quince, pear, cher- 
ry, strawberry and other Rosacez stock, 
he secured something like five thousand 
seedlings. It was the most curious lot of 
plants the eye ever rested on; some like 
raspberries, some like strawberries, and 
some like the apple. But of all this 
crowd very few gave any blooms at all, 
and of those that did only two bore fruit. 
Of the fruit one resembled a large black- 
berry and the other a mulberry. Alas! 
for the experiments; neither of the new 
fruits bore any seeds. Here was a very 
promising creation run at once to the 
ground. Mr. Burbank was compelled to 
burn up sixty-five thousand hybrids in 
one bonfire, and he tells us that it took 
fourteen more, bonfires before he had 
cleared his grounds. 

No one must enter.the field of plant- 
breeding without expecting many fail- 
ures, but if he has one success out of one 
hundred experiments he may consider 
himself well repaid. Mr. Burbank has 
accomplished more than any other man 
in the world, up to date, along this line 
of creating new fruits and flowers; per- 
haps more than all other men put to- 
gether. He says of his work: 

“Preconceived notions and all. personal 
prejudice must.be laid aside; we must listen 
patiently, quietly and reverently to the lessons 
which Mother Nature. has to teach. Man has 
found at last that he is a part of the universe 
which is eternally unstable in form, and eter- 
nally immutable in substance.” 


It is with this absolute reversal of the 
old philosophy of nature that our mod- 
ern scientific orchardist begins his work. 
Instead of everything being established 
and fixed, divided up into species, and 
our room for experiment confined to 
modifying varieties, he understands that 
nature in all her forms is “ eternally un- 
stable.” With this idea in mind Mr. Bur- 
bank went farther and preached the doc- 
trine that there is not one weed or flower, 
wild or domesticated, which will not, 
sooner or later, respond liberally to good 
cultivation and persistent selection. 
Weeds are weeds because they are 
crowded, abused and lack encourage- 
ment. A few are so fixed in their habits 
that it is better to select an individual to 
work upon in a more pliable race; yet, 
sooner or later, everything on earth will 
show its capacity for improvement. Now 
then comes in the glory of manhood. A 
human being is such by his power not 
simply to eradicate weeds, but to ennoble 
them. 

Nothing is done by chance or hap- 
hazard. Mr. Burbank carefully gathers 
the pollen from the parent he wishes to 
accept, and he does this just at the time 
that the bees begin their work. This pol- 
len he gathers and applies with the tip 
of his finger—an organ which nature in- 
tended to be extraordinarily delicate. 
The seed resulting from cross-pollination 
is gathered with great care. The mar- 
riage has been accepted by nature, and 
now comes the determination of the re- 
sults. As the seedlings grow they mani- 
fest more or less of the characteristics of 
either parent, and sometimes run back to 
remote ancestors. The interest felt by 
the experimenter rises to intense anxiety 
as these young plants grow to blossoming 
and fruitage. He is happy if even a small 
percentage manifest a forward step in 
evolution. This can be secured some- 
times only in the second or third genera- 
tion—that is, by seedlings from seedlings. 

It is not difficult for any one to see that 
after you have broken up two species and 
mixed their characteristics the amount 
of permutations may be almost infinite. 
Break up the hereditary drift, and the re- 
combinations, under influence of environ- 
ment, mustgo on until by some means you 
can stop it. The lima bean, for instance, 
is very fixed in its hereditary wilfulnéss ; 
it does not like to cross with other beans,’ 
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but when its aristocracy is overcome, and 
you secure crosses, these crosses must be 
made stable in order to be valuable. This 
is another part of ’the plant-breeder’s 
work. He has now to grow his choice 
seedlings separate from each other, for a 
number of generations, until habit 
again becomes fixed. This difficulty, of 
course, does not occur in the same way 
among trees, which are propagated, not 
by seed, but by cions. 

Heretofore nature has had to do her 
cross-breeding and her pollenizing as she 
could. It has been said that “ Nature 
abhors above all things inbreeding.” 
For this reason she created bees, and 
covered them all over with hair, and gave 
them an instinct to feed on pollen and 
honey. These little messengers, diving 
into flower after flower, and distributing 
the pollen from one to another, have 
worked out a good many problems, and 
probably achieved some very remarkable 
results that we attributed to supernatural 
power. Hereafter evolution will be in 
the hands of man. New plants, new flow- 
ers, new fruits of higher quality and 
greater beauty will be the law. The time 
is not far distant when every horticul- 
turist will consider himself a failure if he 
does not do more than simply cultivate ; 
he must also create. Young people will 
find in the country a field for thought 
and work unequaled elsewhere. 

& 
President Roosevelt’s 
reply to the gentlemen 
who formally notified 
him of his nomination is to be supple- 
mented by a fuller exposition of his 
views on public matters and the prin- 
ciples of the Republican Party in ac- 
cordance with which he would have 
this Government administered. The 
journals:that oppose his election, the 
Daily Scolds and the Evening Sniffs, 
find it hard to discover anything to 
criticise in what he said; they declare 
that he has discovered a new tone to 
his voice and is cooing “ down so.” He 
says truly that in these years the party 
entrusted with the Government has 
pursued a positive and steady policy. 
it has not been silent or wrong on vital 
cuestions. The currency question ‘is 

‘ttled in the gold standard, with no 

‘avering, and against the opposition 
of the other party, It is a matter of 


Mr. Roosevelt’s 
Notification 


pride’ that fifty millions of money could 

be paid for the Panartia Canal and yet 

leave a surplus for the last year of nine 

millions in the Treasury. That Isth- 

mian Canal is a magnificent achieve- 

ment of this administration, sufficient 

to justify popular approval and're-elec- " 
tion. We may ‘say the’ same of‘ our 

treatment of Cuba, keeping our prom- 

ise to her and giving her independence. 

Even warmer praise does thé ‘admin- 

istration deserve for its steady removal © 
of the rule of the Philippiriés fromthe 
military arm and giving it to‘the civil 
power, in which the people thémselves 
have a large and increasing control. 
Our benevolent purpose in governing 
the Philippines for the Filipinos could 
not be better expresed than it was by 
Mr. Roosevelt: 

“We are governing the Philippines in the 
interest of the Philippine people themselves. 
We have already given them a large share in 
their government, and our purpose is to in- 
crease this share as rapidly as they give evi- 
dence of increasing fitness for the task. The 
great majority of the officials of the islands, 
whether elective or appointive, are already na- 
tive Filipinos. We are now providing a legis- 
lative assembly. We have established 
in the islands a government by Americans, as- 
sisted by Filipinos. We are steadily striving 
to transform this into self-government by the 
Filipinos, assisted by Americans.” 

We declare that the record is true and 
one to be proud of. 


The Other -bere are other minor por- 
Side tions of the record of the 
Republican Party that Mr. 

Roosevelt was obliged somewhat to gloss ' 


over. He knows quite well that its rec- 
ord on reciprocity is very imperfect. All 
he can claim is that we have ratified a 
reciprocity treaty with Cuba; all the 
others have been ruthlessly and discourte- 
ously shelved. As was to be expected. 
he defends protection ; indeed, both par- 
ties do so in a measure, but the revision 
of the tariff needed to prevent those great 
abuses by which other nations get our 
products at cheaper rates than do our 
own people has not been even attempted. 
Nor can we see it true, beyond the North- 
ern Securities case, that our Government * 
has been in serious earnest in trying to" 
‘enforce the laws, wise or unwise, which 
forbid the interference by the trusts with 
free competition. Yet Mr. Roosevelt has 
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enough to show and commend to war- 
rant him in appealing to the people with 
confidence for re-election. Indeed, we 
remember that he has been President 
only by the accident of the death of the 
man whom the people had chosen. If 
eiected next November Mr. Roosevelt 
will feel that the people now give their 
confidence to him, and we believe that 
he will meet that confidence, and that we 
may expect some proper revision of the 
tariff, within the principle of protection, 
more reciprocity treaties, a development 
of Philippine self-government, and a pru- 
dent and courageous home and foreign 
policy. His opponents delight to picture 
Mr. Roosevelt as a wild, reckless, self- 
confident leader. The fact is that he is 
thoughtful, wise and actuated by the 
highest purpose. To be sure he does 
things, but they are things worth doing. 
st 


We are within short hoping 

———— and distance of the grandest 
e more internal revolution the 
friends of France have looked for since 
1870. There is likely to be speedy sepa- 
ration of Church and State in the Repub- 
lic which had already separated itself 
from the Empire. Even a cat and a dog 
can doze peaceably by the same fireside 
as long as their tails are not tied together, 
and in this country Church and State live 
in peace and mutual good will, only be- 
cause they have separate spheres and 


neither tries to rule the other. It is not> 


so in France, and the tying of the two 
under the Concordat was sure to make 
trouble sooner or later. Because the Re- 
public paid the stipends of priests and 
bishops, she felt she had the right to in- 
terfere with the ecclesiastical schools and 
orders. Because she did this President 
Loubet could not visit the Pope when he 
went to Rome. Because he did not visit 
the Pope, Pius X sent a letter of strong 
complaint to the Catholic Governments. 
Because of that letter the French Am- 
bassador to the Vatican was recalled. Be- 
cause the Concordat distinctly declares 
that no orders from Rome can be sent to 
or executed in France except by the au- 
thorization of the French Government, 
the Vatican could not legall;; direct or 
advise the Bishop of Laval to resign, nor 
the Bishop of Dijon to intermit his func- 
tions, and ask both bishops to come to 


Rome for investigation. Because the 
Vatican nevertheless did these things the 
French Government has demanded that 
these letters be recalled and has forbid- 
den the bishops to leave their dioceses, 
under another provision of the Concordat 
which says that “the bishops must reside 
in their dioceses” and “ must not leave 
them without the permission of the First 
Consul.” And now, because the Vatican 
refuses to reverse its action aad apolo- 
gize, and has required the bishops to go 
to Rome on pain of the major excom- 
munication, and one or both have gone, 
the French Government has withdrawn 
its Embassy from the Vatican, and pro- 
poses to abolish the Concordat. We 
should think the Pope “would be de- 
lighted. He evidently does not shrink 
from this result. It is a ridiculous posi- 
tion that he has been in, under which he 
cannot summon a bishop to Rome, or re- 
move him from office, no matter what 
scandals have arisen, without the permis- 
sion of the French Premier, who may be 
a Protestant or an Atheist. The Pope 
says he would rather yield the Concordat 
than his liberty of disciplinary govern- 
ment, and he is right. Equally. the 
French Government ought to be glad to 
get rid of the compromising agreement 
made in the time of Napoleon by which 
it is as much held in fetters as is the 
Church itself. a 


If the two wings of the Democratic 
party would flap together in agreement 
as to Mr. Roosevelt’s attitude toward 
Trusts, some confusion might be 
avoided. One denounces his failure to 
enforce the Anti-Trust law and attacks 
the Department of Justice for declin- 
ing to “run amuck ” among the com- 
binations. The other holds that he 
has already gone altogether too far in 
Trust prosecutions, referring, of 
course, to his successful suit against 
the railway combination:in the North- 
west. We shall know, by and by, 
which of these two views is in accord 
with Judge Parker’s. 

& 

They say that the sentiment for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals has 
so advanced in Spain that in one town 
—_ got up a bull fight to raise money 
or it. 
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Insurance 


European Investigation of Amer- 
ican Fire Protection 


Mr. Victor E. Rxopin, prominently 
identified with fire insurance in Stock- 
holm, Sweden, recently visited this coun- 
try with a view of determining the ad- 
visability of his company, the Skandia, of 
Stockholm, continuing to write large 
American reinsurance lines. Mr. Rho- 
din’s visit in this connection came about 
as one of the results of the Baltimore 
conflagration. While in America he 
visited New York, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, New Orleans 
and other large cities for the purpose of 
studying municipal fire conditions, and he 
is inclined to take the view of an alarmist. 
He stated in a published interview that 
from his observations a fire like that of 
Baltimore is likely to occur in any of the 
cities he has visited. American building 
laws seem lax to him and do not compare 
favorably with those of most of the Euro- 
pean countries. He was impressed by the 
fire departments of the larger American 
cities, but expresses the opinion that they 
are handicapped by the lack of fire fight- 
ing facilities due to the many sky scrapers 
that have become features in most of our 
cities. Narrow streets, yard room that is 
largely lacking, and a water supply that 
is altogether inadequate are among the 
things that conspire to bring this all 
about. According to Mr. Rhodin we 
need wider streets, lower buildings and 
more yard room. A far more crying 
need is, however, better building laws and 
a more pronounced regard for the safety 
of business and public structures. Our 
fire walls are by no means what they 
ought to be. The criticism of the gentle- 
man from Stockholm should not be too 
lightly dismissed. He may be right. 

s&s 


Partnership Insurance 


PARTNERSHIP insurance has lately been 
received with growing favor. When its 
value as a safeguard against losses that 
will come in spite of all care in case of 
the death of one of the partners in a 
given business is considered itis somewhat 
surprising that it lingered so long in 
popularity. The death of the active man- 
ager of any business is sure to be fol- 
lowed by more or less demoralization in 


the department that has been under his 
especial care until a competent successor 
can be found to take his place. This 
opens a door to financial losses which 
partnership insurance is designed to off- 
set. It is doubtless true that many busi- 
ness men who have made adequate provi- 
sion for their families in case of their 
death, through the agency of life insur- 
ance, have never had this adaptation of 
life insurance brought home to them. 
Partnership insurance has great possi- 
bilities and the capable agent will find 
therein a wide field that has not by any 
means been fully harvested. 
se 


For Those Wishing to Live One 
Hundred Years 


Sir JAMES Sawyer, an English physi- 
cian, has formulated the following nine- 
teen rules for prolonging life to 100 
years: 

1. Ejight hours’ sleep. 

2. Sleep on your right side. 

3. Keep your bedroom window open all 

night. 

4. Have a mat to your bedroom door. 

5. Do not have your bedstead against the 

wall. 
No cold tub in the morning, but a bath 
at the temperature of the Body. 
Exercise before breakfast. 
Eat little meat and see that it is well 
cooked. 
(For adults.) Drink no milk. 
Eat plenty of fat, to-feed the cells, which 
destroy disease germs. 
Avoid intoxicants, which destroy those 
cells. 
12. Daily exercise in the open air. 
13. Allow no pet animals in your living 
- rooms. They are apt to carry about 
disease germs. 
14. Live in the country if you can. 
15. Watch the three D.’s—drinking water, 
damp and drains. 
16. Have a change of occupation. 
17. Take frequent and short holidays. 
18. Limit your ambitions; and 
19. Keep your temper. 
Js 


THE Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety celebrated last week. the -forty- 
fifth anniversary of its organization by 
a dinner at the Lawyers’ Club, at which 
Gage E. Tarbell, Second Vice-President 
nd founder of the college class of life 
insurance, presided. 
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Financial 


To Foreign Shipbuilders 


In Cleveland, a few weeks ago, the 
Merchant Marine Commission was told 
by Vice-President Wallace, of the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Company, that the 
United States Steel Corporation was sell- 
ing to shipbuilders at Belfast, for $24 per 
ton, steel plate for ships that was sold to 
our own shipbuilders at not less than $32, 
delivered at the Pennsylvania mill. Now 
comes the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and asserts in its trade reports of 
Saturday last that several thousand tons 
of steel plates for ships have very re- 
cently been sold, for delivery at New- 
castle-on-the-Tyne, at a price netting the 
mills about 90 cents per hundred, or only 
$18 per ton, at Pittsburg, “ against $1.60 
per hundred [or $32 per ton] for do- 
mestic business.” This price is almost 
exactly half of the price of such ship 
steel delivered at New York. The man- 
ufacturers of such steel are, as a rule, in 
favor of ship subsidies to compensate for 
the lower cost of construction in foreign 
yards. ia 


Steel Corporation Earnings 


WHEN the directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation declared, last 
week, the regular quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock, they issued a state- 
ment of earnings which has been read 
with much interest. Net earnings in the 
first quarter of the year were only $13,- 
208,886, which caused a deficit of nearly 
$2,000,000 to be shown after payment of 
the dividend and fixed charges. For the 
recent quarter they rose to $19,490,725, 
so that a surplus of $2,777,644 remained 
after the payments. This increase might 
be regarded as evidence of improved 
conditions in the industry, were it not 
for the decline of orders on hand and the 
fact that the year’s second quarter has 
been much better than the first since the 
Corporation was established. The un- 
filled orders on hand, on June 30th, were 
only 3,192,277 tons, against 4,136,961 at 
the end of March and 4,666,578 on June 
30th, 1903. The reports show that the 
quantity declined to 3,215,123 tons on 
December 31st, rose to 4,136,961 on®* 
March 31st, and now has fallen again 
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to 3,192,277, a level not heretofore 
reached. The increase of net from 
the first to the second quarter of this 
year, about 47% per cent., may be com- 
pared with an increase of 46 per cent. 
in 1903 and of 41 per cent. in 1902. 
There are signs, however, of some im- 
provement in the condition of this im- 
portant industry, especially in the de- 
mand for pig iron and structural steel. 
A reduction of high pool prices would 
assist in imparting needed vitality to the 


trade. 
& 


CONNECTICUT papers say that the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company will in a short time 
own a complete trolley line from Worces- 
ter to the sea at New London. 


.... The taxable value of the late Wil- 
liam C. Whitney’s estate is $21,234,101. 
It includes no stock of the New York 
street railways, with which he was so 
intimately connected, but the largest item 
is $7,078,400 in shares of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


....The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s statistics for the year ending 
June 30th, 1903, issued recently, show 
that the railway capital then outstanding 
was $12,599,990,258. There were 205,- 
313 miles of track. 


....Col. Charles E. Sprague, Presi- 
dent of the Union Dime Savings Insti- 
tution, is about to publish (besides his 
book on “ The Accountancy of Invest- 
ment”) a book on Bond Values, much 
more extensive than those now in use. 
While the ordinary tables give values 
correct to the nearest cent on $100 only, 
his forthcoming book will give the near- 
est cent on $1,000,000, and will show the 
rates of income (2.50, 2.51, 2.52, etc.) 
from 2% to 5 per cent. These new 
tables will facilitate the keeping of in- 
vestment accounts on scientific principles, 
and be useful with respect to transactions 
in securities. 


....Dividends announced: 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R’way, Pre- 
ferred, } per cent., payable August 15th. 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburg R’way, Com- 
mon, 3 per cent., payable August 15th. 
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BUYING FOR A LIFE-TIME 


Silverware is not an article of daily purchase. You buy it to 
last a life time. It pays to bestow some thought upon it. 
Your first interest is that it shall be durable, next that it 
shall be beautiful in design and faultless in finish. 


“1847 ROGERS BROS: 


is the trade-mark to be remembered and insisted upon when 
buying spoons, forks, knives,etc. It is the brand of silver- 
plate that has been famous for over half a century; the kind 
that stays in the family through generations. Many rich and 
_exclusive designs. All dealers sell it. Send formew Catalogue 
“W.-79” beautifully illustrating many patterns and pieces. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


NEW YORK. ° HAMILTON, CANADA. 


‘“INTERPINES’” 


IN THE HEART OF ORANGE COUNTY 


A quiet, beautiful ‘‘Home,’’ replete with all elements 
which make a refined and desirable life. Particularly 
adapted to the needs of aged and infirm semi-invalids and 
the sensitive nervous subject. Resident physicians 
devote their entire attention to those placed under their care. Every facility in the 
way of electricity, baths, massage, etc. No objectionable cases received. Location 
most attractive and favorable. 


Address Drs. F. W. & F. W. SEWARD, Goshen, N. Y. 


The United States Hotel }| 4. alr Division 


The reason why so many mining companies come to grief 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Drives, walks, golf, tennis, etc., etc. 





is not so often the fault of the mines as of the methods em- 
ployed. The promoters try to grasp too much for themselves 
and so fail altogether to raise the money that the enterprise 
needs to make it a success. 

The United Verde, itself, came so near failing that its 
stcck, which now sells for $300 a share, once sold for fifty 
cents. . 

The SAN LUIS MINING GOMPANY is a conspicu- 
ous exception. 

It has a magnificent property, on which hasalready been 
expended $750,000 in cold cash in the way of development and 
equipment. It has uncovered and developed ore bodies al- 
most limitless in extent and as rich as the neighboring mines 
of Ancient Guanajuato and Zacatecas. It is already a large prq- 
ducer and is earning profits which for the present are applied to 
betterments, but later they will be available to pay generous 
dividends. It has a low capitalization and is carefully, con- 
servatively,and economically managed, and there isno mining 


Situated on Beach, Kingston and Lincoln 
Streets, only two blocks from the South 
ferminal Station and convenient to the 
shopping district: Reasonable rates, unex- 
celled table and good, comfortable rooms. 


TARIFF OF RATES: 
American Plan, -- «= $2.50 per day & up. 


European Plan (room only) 1.00 ‘* ‘“ & up. 


TILLY HAYNES, JAMES G. HICKEY, 


Manager. 





company in North America in which the outlook for the 
inves:or is more safe and promising. 

And yet the stock is for sale at a price that represents b it 
littie more than the actual expense alreatly incurred for the de- 
velopment and equipment of the property, so that the investor 
buys int> the mine for practically what it has cost to develop 
it. , 

No fairer division was ever made between the men who 
owned the mines and the men who furnished the money to 
turn their values into dividends. 


Write for further particulars, 
MYRA B. MARTIN, Secretary, 
27 William Street, New York. 
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To Foreign Shipbuilders 


In Cleveland, a few weeks ago, the 
Merchant Marine Commission was told 
by Vice-President Wallace, of the Amer- 
ican Shipbuilding Company, that the 
United States Steel Corporation was sell- 
ing to shipbuilders at Belfast, for $24 per 
ton, steel plate for ships that was sold to 
our own shipbuilders at not less than $32, 
delivered at the Pennsylvania mill. Now 
comes the New York Journal of Com- 
merce and asserts in its trade reports of 
Saturday last that several thousand tons 
of steel plates for ships have very re- 
cently been sold, for delivery at New- 
castle-on-the-Tyne, at a price netting the 
mills about go cents per hundred, or only 
$18 per ton, at Pittsburg, “ against $1.60 
per hundred [or $32 per ton] for do- 
mestic business.” This price is almost 
exactly half of the price of such ship 
steel delivered at New York. The man- 
ufacturers of such steel are, as a rule, in 
favor of ship subsidies to compensate for 
the lower cost of construction in foreign 


yards. 
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Steel Corporation Earnings 


WHEN the directors of the United 
States Steel Corporation declared, last 
week, the regular quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock, they issued a state- 
ment of earnings which has been read 
with much interest. Net earnings in the 
first quarter of the year were only $13,- 
208,886, which caused a deficit of nearly 
$2,000,000 to be shown after payment of 
the dividend and fixed charges. For the 
recent quarter they rose to $19,490,725, 
so that a surplus of $2,777,644 remained 
after the payments. This increase might 
be regarded as evidence of improved 
conditions in the industry, were it not 
for the decline of orders on hand and the 
fact that the year’s second quarter has 
been much better than the first since the 
Corporation was established. The un- 
filled orders on hand, on June 30th, were 
only 3,192,277 tons, against 4,136,961 at 
the end of March and 4,666,578 on June 
30th, 1903. The reports show that the 
quantity declined to 3,215,123 tons on 


December 31st, rose to 4,136,961 on 


March 31st, and now has fallen again 
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to 3,192,277, a level not heretofore 
reached. The increase of net from 
the first to the second quarter of this 
year, about 47% per cent., may be com- 
pared with an increase of 46 per cent. 
in 1903 and of 41 per cent. in 1902. 
There are signs, however, of some im- 
provement in the condition of this im- 
portant industry, especially in the de- 
mand for pig iron and structural steel. 
A reduction of high pool prices would 
assist in imparting needed vitality to the 
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street railways, with which he was so 
intimately connected, but the largest item 
is $7,078,400 in shares of the Standard 
Oil Company. 


.... The Interstate Commerce Com- 
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was $12,599,990,258. There were 205,- 
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book on “ The Accountancy of Invest- 
ment”) a book on Bond Values, much 
more extensive than those now in use. 
While the ordinary tables give values 
correct to the nearest cent on $100 only, 
his forthcoming book will give the near- 
est cent on $1,000,000, and will show the 
rates of income (2.50, 2.51, 2.52, etc.) 
from 2% to 5 per cent. These new 
tables will facilitate the keeping of in- 
vestment accounts on scientific principles, 
and be useful with respect to transactions 
in securities. 
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THE PROFITS 


of many a manufacturing concern go up in the 
failure of the Power Plant to operate up to its full 
standard of efficiency. 

Twenty years of experience in inspecting and 
testing Power Plants, qualifies*me to discover and 
remedy deficiencies of this kind. 


Lf your Engines are not working as they should, you 
want to know why. Write me to-day. 


DANIEL ASHWORTH 


Consulting Mechanical Engineer PARK BLDG., PITTSBURG, PA. 
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papers and for ledger papers, insist on having them made by the 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


Holyoke, Mass. 
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Here’s The Heater 


that leads all others 
for Modern Homes. 


The One Piece Construction is an important fea- 
ture : notice by the accompanying cut that the inner bell is 
not a separate casting, but isa part of the main boiler, The 
entire boiler is one casting. There are absolutely no joints 
or water connections to leak or burnout. The central water 
cone adds enormous heating surface, and the vertical 
waterways are well arranged for free and rapid circulation. 


Especial Attention is called to the very’ large amount 
of heating surface directly exposed to the fire. 


Write for catalogue. 


Glenwood 


WEIR STOVE CO., Taunton, Mass, { M2**i30!...4 clenwood Ranges. 
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READING NOTICES 





The cover design upon the present issue, symboliz- 
ing education, introduces a reproduction of a —— 
graph taken for THe INDEPENDENT at the Marine 
Biological Laboratory at Wood’s Hole, Massachusetts, 
and shows one of the students at work. 


MERIT GOMMANDS SUGCESS. 


The remarkable success of the Sohmer piano is ex- 
plained in one word—merit. Wherever the Sohmer is 
used it is instantly recognized as a first-class instru- 
ment in every respect, and its users naturally speak of 
its merits to their friends; hence the ernormous sales. 


A GONVENIENT STOPPING PLACE IN BOSTON. 


One of the most convenient stopping places for 
transient visitors to Boston is the United States Hotel. 
It is only two blocks from the Southern Terminal, the 
point of arrival for nearly all Southern and Western 
trains, and it is only a few blocks distant from the 
heart of the shopping and theatre district. The rates 
are reasonable and guests can be sure of comfortable 
apartments and a good table. 


“THE AUTOPIANO” 


To the multitudes who love music and have the 
means to gratify the taste without the skill to per- 
form upon a musical instrument, the mechanical piano 
plaver is indeed a boon. This invention has been per- 
fected in the “ Autopiano,” which practically gives 
two instruments in one. tg one can play it and 
it ‘n no way interferes with the performance of the 
mest expert piano player. The cost is low and terms 
of purchase remarkably easy, for it is sold at- the 
Wanamaker Store. Full particulars can be had by 
addressing John Wanamaker, New York. 


REDUGED RATES TO BOSTON 


Via Pennsylvania Railroad, Account G.A. R. 
National Encampment 


On account of the National Encampment, G. A. R., 
at Boston, Mass., August 15 to 20, 1904, the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company will sell excursion tickets 
to Boston, Mass., from all stations on its lines trom 
August 13 to 15, inclusive, at greatly reduced rates. 
These tickets will be good for return passage, to leave 
Boston not earlier than August 16, nor later than 
august 20. inclusive, when executed by Joint Agent at 
Boston. 

Upon deposit of ticket with Joint Agent on or be- 
fore August 20, and payment of fifty cents, an ex- 
tension of return limit may be secured to leave Boston 
to September 30, inclusive.—Adv. 


REDUGED RATES TO LOUISVILLE 


Via Pennsylvania Ratlroad, Account Bieu- 
nial Encampment, Knights of Pythias 


On account of the Biennial Encampment, Knights 
of Pythias, at Louisville, Ky., August 16 to 29, 1904, 
ibe Pennsylvania Railroad’ Company will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Louisville and return, from all stations 
on its lines, from August 12 to 15, inclusive, at rate 
of single fare, plus $1.00, for the round trip. These 
tickets will be good for return passage to leave Louis- 
ville not later than August 31, when validated by 
Joint Agent at Louisville. Upon deposit of ticket 
with Joint Agent, not later than August 31, and pay- 
ment of 50 cents, an extension of return limit may 
be secured to leave Louisville to September 15, in- 
clusive.—Adv, 





BUNCH TOGETHER 


Coffee has a Curious way of Finally At- 
tacking Some Organ. 


Alls that come from coffee are cumulative—that is, un- 
less the coffee is taken away new troubles are continually 
appearing and the old ones get worse. 

‘*To begin with,’’ says a Kansan, ‘‘I was a slave to 
coffee just as thousands of others to-day; thought I could 
not live without drinking strong coffee every morning for 
breakfast, and I had sick headaches that kept me in bed 


several days every month. Could hardly keep my food on 
my stomach, but would vomit as long as I could throw 
anything up. and when I could get hot coffee to stay on 
my stomach I thought I was better. 

** Well, two years ago this Spring I was that sick with 
rheumatism I could not use my right arm to do anything; 
had heart trouble; was nervous. y nerves were all un- 
strung and my finger nails and tips were blue as if I had 
a chill all the time, and my face and hands yellow as a 
pumpkin. My doctor said it was heart disease and rhen- 
matism and my neighbors said I had Bright’s disease and 
was cine to die. 

“* Well, I did not know what on earth was the matter 
and every morning would drag myself out of bed and go to 
breakfast, not to eat anything, but to force down some 
more coffee. Then in a little while I would be so nervous, 
my heart would beat like everything. 

“* Finally one morning I told my husband I believed 
coffee was the cause of this trouble and that I thought I 
would try Postum, which I had seen advertised. He said 
‘ All right,’ so we got Postum and although I did not like 
it at first, I got right down to business and made it ac- 
cording to directions; then it was fine and the whole family 
got to using it, and I tell you it has worked wonders for 
me. Thanks to Postum in place of the poison coffee, I now 
enjoy good health, have not been in bed with sick head- 
ache for two years, although I had it for 30 years before I 
began Postum, and my nerves are now strong and I have 
no trouble from my heart or from the rheumatism. 

**T consider Postum a necessary article of food on my 
table. My friends who come here and taste my Postum say 
it is delicious.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 


Mich. 
Get the book, ‘‘ The Road to Wellville,’’ in each pkg. 


eT . 





PERHAPS 


you know all about it and already have life insur- 
ance “up to the limit.” If so, good ; but how if not 
so at all? You may have only very vague notions 
on the subject; quite time you looked into it. A 
postal card to the METROPOLITAN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF NEw YoRK, a colossal com- 
pany without superior, will bring: you information, 
Send one. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post-Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 
Terms of subscription, Payable in advance: one year 
$2.00 Single Copies. 10 Cents 

Single copies over six months old twenty-five cents. Postage 
to any Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received one 
week before chan S to take effect ; the old as well as the 
new address should be given 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, shoud send a stamped and add envelope. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourseives respon- 
sible for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 








JAYNE’S TONIC VERMIFUGE 
IS A HEALTH BRINGER. 
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The 
Remington 
Typewriter 


reduces expenses by its great 
capacity for work and small 


cost of maintenance. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
327 Broadway, New York 





TEACH THE CHILDREN 


A delicious dentifrice makes the tooth- 
brush lesson easy. SOZODONT is a fra- 
grant liquid cleanser, penetrating the little 
crevices of the teeth it purifies them. 


SOZODONT- 


TOOTH POWDER 


polishes the delicate enamel, but does not 
scratch, thus it prevents the accumulation 
of tartar, without injuring the enamel, a 
property found only in SOZODONT. 

3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER, PASTE. 


—————_ 





Barclay St. to 26-28 Park Place. 
‘NEWYORK: 


FINANCIAL 











Selected List of 
Investment Securities 


To yield from 4% to 5g and over. 
py mailed on application. 


William and Pine Sts., New York 
Beanch office, Albany, N. Y. 





Security. Gonvenience. Privacy. 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK, 
214 BROADWAY, 


Offer exceptional facilities for the safe-keeping of 
securities. Boxes of all sizes and prices. 


Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience of 
customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 
Bar ee 

our 


NEI 
6 % We es 


Thoqual We ive 7 on ay benefit of that experience. 
cquality. of ofthe poour ties now on hand has never 

urp ighest references. Write for et: and 
full information free.  ERKI NS. & & CO., Lawrence, Kan. 
er 


— 





goussreatire 
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Incorporated 18538. 


United States Thust Company of NeW tt, 


45 and 47 Wall Street. 





CAPITAL, . . . . 


SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, . ° 


. ° - $2,000,000.00 
$12,250,114.79 





LYMAN J. GAGE, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice-Pres. JAMES 8S. CLARK, Second Vice-Preg, 


HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 


LOUIS G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary, 





JOHN A, STEWART, Chairman of the Board of Trustees. 
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THE FOURTH NATIONAL 
BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW 
YORK OFFERS TO DEPOS- 
ITORS EVERY PACILITY 
WHICH THEIR BALANCES, 
BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. 





THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


152 Monroe Street CHICACO 


Capital paid es? ese $500,000 
Surplus, - ee - 300,000 








DEPOSITS RECEIVED, REPAYABLE 
ON DEMAND, ON NOTICE, OR AT A 
FIXED DATE, ON WHICH SPECIAL 
RATES OF INTEREST ARE AL- 
LOWED. ESTATES MANACED. 
RENTS COLLECTED. 


Bonds and Mortgages for Sale 


DIRECTORS 
William Best Fred. C.McNally 
Maurice Rosenfeld John M. Smyth 
F. M. Blount J.R. Walsh 
L. A. Walton 


OFFICERS 


J. R. WALSH, President 
L. A. WALTON, Vice-President 
Cc. D. ORGAN, Sec. and Treas. 
C.HUNTOON, Ass’t Sec. & Ass’t Treas 














A Friend in Need 





Lay bya part of your earnings regu- 
larly. Buy stock in a good 


Dividend Paying Gold Mine 


And you will have a friend working day 
and night for you: Send for my Booklet 
containing much information for the in- 
vestor. It tells you how to increase your 
income, 


ANDREW L. BUSH, 


Confidential Broker, 
307 Main Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Bank References. 


33 YEARS 24 CUSTOMERS 


HAVE TESTED 
Iowa Farm Loan Mortgages 


List of Mortgages issued monthly. Will mail to any address. 
ELLSWORTH & JONES, 


Joba Hancock: Eats, Boston. Chamber of Commerce, Chicago 
Office Established 1871. Iowa Falls, Iowa. 











MERCHANTS’ 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


42 Wall Street 
Capital, - - $2,000,000 
Surplus and Profits, $1,400,000 


FOUNDED 1803 
OFFICERS 


ROBERT M.GALLAWAY, . . 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFF, . 
SAMUEL S.CAMPBELL, . . 
ALBERT S.COX, . . . 


DIRECTORS 


ohn A, Stewart, Chairman of ances - Ss. Trust Co. 
Ibert A. Brinckerhoff, ° Capitalist 

Chas. Stewart Smith, . ‘ 
Gustav H. Schwab, . é e 
Donald Mackay, é ° - Vermilye & Co. 
Robert M. Gallaway, . Fe ‘ e President 
Charles D. Dickey, ° - Brown Bros, & Co. 
George Sherman, Vice-Pres. sr ol Trust Co. 
Edward Holbrook, Pres. Gor "Lewis & Co Co. 
Orris K. Eldredge, Eldredge, Lewis 

Joseph W. Harriman, . 


President 
Vice-Pres. 
ashier 


Cc 
Ass’t Cashier 


Merchant 
Oelrichs & Co. 
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1876-— 


The MIDDLESEX 


Banking Company of 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT. 
Assets over $7,000,000. 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate. - - - 


J. @ W. Seligman @ Co. 


BANKERS 
21 Broad St., New York 


Issue Letters of Credit to Trav- 
elers, Payabie in Any Part 
of the World 


Draw Bills of Exchange and make Telegraphic 
Transfers of Money on Europe and California 


BUY AND SELL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


_ DIVIDEND 


Office of the 
BUFFALO, ROGHESTER & PITTSBURGH 
RAILWAY GOMPANY, 
No. 36 Wall Street, New York, July” 25, 1904. 


Dividends of three per cent. on the preferred and of three 
per cent. on the common stock of this company have been 
declared payable August 15 next, to stockholders of record 
August 5 next. Checks will be mailed to stockholders. 

J. H. HOCART, Assistant Treasurer. 


INSURANCE _ 
1851 THE 1904 


MASSAGHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary 


$33,590,999.39 


29th YEAR. 














Assets, Jan. ist, 1904, . 

Liabilities, «= © - * # $0,043,508.01 

Surplus, . bead - be = bed 2,647,401.38 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, Empire Bldg., 71 Broadway. 
GEO. J. WIGHT, 


Manager of Agents for Southern New Yors. 





the LIVERPOOL 
ad LONDON 
ad GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


(NEW YORK OFFICE, NO. 45 WILLIAM STREET, 





BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity—as best 
adapted to their practical wants such 
as is issued by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society 


E. W. SCOTT, President, 





Ghartered 1866 


She 


Hartford Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, GONN. 
GEO. E. KEENEY, Pres’t. CHAS. H. BACALL, Sec’y 


Up-to-the hour in business methods, 
in contracts, in plans. 


BEST Insurance to Sell or Buy. 


INVESTIGATE. 
$25,500,000 Paid to Beneficiaries. 


The American 
Credit-Indemnity Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Capital, full paid, - $1,000,000. 
S. M. PHELAN, President. 
Insures manufacturers and jobbers against excessive loss 


through insolvency of customers. Our Bond of Indemnity 
isCollateral on their Merchandise Accounts. 


We have good openings for a few more energetic, ambi- 
tious men as agents. 


Broadway and Locust St., 
ST. LOUIS, MU, NEW YORK. 


1904 FIRE INSURANCE 1904 


National ot Hartford, 


CONNECTICUT. 
STATEMENT JANUARY ist, a 





202 Broadway, 





Fi 
JAMES RCHEOES, Preciiest. B, RB. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
H. A. SMITH Asst. Secretary. 


= Dr SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


wa c >| 
Sore EYE 

















tt MUTUALLIFE Si 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


\ THE MUTUAL LIFE 97 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 180 


| MSueane vera SMe 
~ : a SCAR 


HE ees Sis 
INSURANCE COMPANY 100 


UTUALLIFE m7 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUALLIFE a 
INSURANCE COnFANY 


\ THe MuTUAL LiFe SM 
INSURANCE COMPANY " 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THe MuTUALLIFE SMe) THE MuTUALLIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 0 


Will deliver the first Bond (40 
coupons attached thereto) at 
the end of the first year on pay- 
ment of the second premium, and 
one Bond each year thereafter on 
the payment of succeeding pre- 
mium, the twentieth Bond being 
delivered twenty years from date 
of contract. 

Each Bond bears interest, payable semi- 
annually in gold coin, in accordance with 
JSorty coupons thereto attached. 

If the insured die while the 
contract is in force, the Company 
will thereupon deliver all of said 
20 Bonds not already delivered. 

Suppose you buy 20 $1,000 
Bonds, you receive a Bond each 
year and are insured for 20 years. 


The total guarantees on these Bonds are: 

1. Twenty Years’ Insurance. 
2. Principal of 20 Bonds, $20,000 00 
8. Interest on 20 Bonds 14,000.00 
$34,000.00 


Total Cash Guaranteed, 


THe MuTuat LiFe 91: THe MuTuAL LiFe 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


: 


THE MUTUALLIFE Sls 
INSURANCE moron conse 


T aay RE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


be 
eS ie, 


THe — LiFe 7: 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


RT COR Gay OF. 


THe MuTuat LiFe St 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


~ THE ence or 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE MUTUALLIFE 37 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE Mutual Lire Sf 
INSURANCE Conran’ ny} 


INpDPT. No, 2 


THE Mutua Lire INsurRANCE Co. oF New York, Richard A. McCurdy, Prest. 


GENTLEMEN :—I should be glad to receive inf io i 
the Mutual Yearly Bond Contract. . i a 


New York City. 


My occupation is 
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MARINE and INLAND INSURANCE. 


Atlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company, 


OFFICE, Si WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Organized in 1842, 


IN8BURE8 AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND TRANS: 
PORTATION RI8K8 AND WILL I88UE POLICIE8 
MAKING LO88 PAYABLE IN ENGLAND. 


Assets Over Twelve Million Dollars 
for the Security of ite Policies. 


The profits of the Company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance, 

For such dividends, certificates are issued bear- 
ing interest until ordered to be redeemed, in ae- 
cordance with the Charter, 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

F. A. PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON d Vice-Pres't. 
G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Sec’y. 


OF NEW YORK. 
H4s an established record for progressive- 
ness, liberality and clearness of its policy 
contracts. It was the first company to intro- 
duce (March 8th, 1864) the 


INCONTESTA BLE 
FEAGVRE 


THE POLICY CONTRACT GUARANTEES 


Loans at 5% 
Paid-up Values 
Extended Insurance 





Provision ie aleo made for both 


Insurance Protection 
and Investment 


Sample policies and rates will be given on 
application to the Home Office, 





New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass, 





$35, 784,010.50 
32,569, 406.71 


$3,214,603.79 
All fo prue of Lies ond Endowment policies issued. 


ld Te all policies, 
Every policy has en m the cash surrender and paid 
Oo eee Oe a pee the Massa. 


mM. -—--% Fay San and values for any age sent on application to 
Benj. F. Stevens, Prest, Alfred D. Foster, Vice-Prest, 
S, F. Trull, Secretary. Wm, B, Turner, Asst, Sec’y, 


State Mutual 


Life Assurance Company 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President 


Assets, Jan. 1, — » 
Liabilities, < is 








January rst, 1904. 


$23,249,248.36 
LIABILITIES, 21,064,170.00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) - $2,185,078.30 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guaran- 
teed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture la 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON ¢ & SON. Gen. Agents 


ASSETS 





THOROUGH INSPECTIONS 


And Jnsurance against Loss or Damage to Pro: y 
and Loss of Life and Injury,to Persons patie) : 


Steam Boiler Explosions. 


L. B. BRAINERD, President. F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PrEROE, Secretary. L. F, MIDDLEBROOK, Ass’t Seo’y. 


American Fire 


Insurance 


Company, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


i -fourth 
. mee al Statement, 


Cash Capital ,000.00 
hkeserve for re-insurance and all other claims.......... 129.08 
Surplus over all Liabilities 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. ist, 1904....$2,832,840.35 
THOMAS H. MONTGOFIERY, President. 
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HENRY =. HYDE re , 


JW.ALEXANDER is 2 J.HHYDE 


ENT 





BUT AFTER 


the careless hour” 
we all know the fate of 
the butterfly. 


Dont flit your life away. Take 
a lesson from the ant, not 
from the butterfly, and pro- 
vide for the future. 


An Adequate Endowment 
policy in the Equitable will 
insure peace and comfort 
for your old age —if you live 
—or will protect and provide 
for your a if you die. 








rater lo act as representative 


Apply te GAGE E "TARBELL 2nd Vice President 











“For full information fill out this coupon or write 


' The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK Dept. No. 79. 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for $ 





if issued at years of age. 





SCAB IEOE ADIT RIVA iy 
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A '1794 OLDEST INSURANCE COMPANY IN HARTFORD 494 





NINETY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXHIBIT 


OF THE 


HARTFORD 


FIRE INSURANCE COMP ANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
wt 


JANUARY 1, 1904 
ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cash Items, ° 
Cash in hands of Agents and in course of transmission, 
Rents and Accrued Interest, 
Real Estate Unincumbered, 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage (first lien) 
Loans on Collateral Security, ° a 
Bank Stock, Hartford, -Market Value, 
66 New York, $6 
$6 Boston, ‘6 
ss Albany and Montreal, <«: 
Railroad and Miscellaneous Stock, 
State, City and Railroad Bonds, ° 
Other Assets, i js ° ° ‘ 


TOTAL ASSETS, . $14,542 951 78 


mameacainincee 
Capital Stock, . m , are & ‘ $1,250,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance, . ; ' : $8,053,542 59 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims, = : R ; 1,301,612 82 
NET SURPLUS, . 5 ‘i 3, 937, 796 37 
SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS, ‘ i ; ‘ 5, 187, 796 37 








Assets—increase ; $1,099,391 41 Reinsurance Reserve—increase, $240,701 65 
Surplus—increase ‘ ; $257,642 64 


GEORGE L. CHASE, President 


CHAS. E. CHASE, Vice-President. R. M. BISSELL, Vice-President. 
P, C. ROYCE, Secretary. THOS, TURNBULL, Assistant Secretary. 


ts. 
Wee Demet Cogn mi... | Gat bor Seen Ne 


Pacific Department, San Francisco,Cal. .  . ~~ Palache & Hewitt, General Agents. 


Metropolitan = 80 and 82 William Street, { Thos. J. Lasher, General Agent. 
New York | F, M. Taylor, Ass’t General Agent. 


New York City Department, 80 and 82 William Street, New York, Howard Hampton, Manager. 
Agencies in all the Prominent Localities throughout the United States and Canada. 
HOWARD HAMPTON, Manager City Department. 
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The 


Provident Life @ 


Trust Company 
of Philadelphia 





Insurance in Force, ' $163,000,000 
Assets, - - 52,450,000 
Surplus, - - 6,650,000 





The True Objective in the management of a Life 
Insurance Company is two-fold: 


First— To maintain Perfect Security, and 

Second --While respecting the rights of 
every policy holder, to Reduce the Cost 
of insurance. 


Judged by this standard the PROVIDER? 


claims to be unexcelled. 








The Death Rate of the Company from organi- 
zation (1865) has been the lowest of any Amer- 
ican Company. 

It has also been particularly distinguished for 
Economy of management. 

The Premium Rates are very low, and are still 
further reduced by Annual Dividends. 





SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
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Same MB ALL. 





Pears’ Lavender Water—A most refreshing luxury for the toilet. 
“All rights secured." 








